THE 


MONTH 


ALARCTT 1868. 


Contents. 
LEDTERS ON CLASSICAL EDUCATION. SCENES FROM MISSIONARY JOURN: 
EvpoNtTA: A PICTURE OF THE 51TH CENTURY. SourTH AMERICA, 
Chapter VIEL. -An Unlamented Fall. VIII. —-Up the Jacuhi. 
IX. -The Sanctuary of Sta. Sophia. OUR Library “TABLE, 
Nature and Grace. 1. Darras’ Histoire Generale de 2. 
XT. -The Patriarch’s Sermon. The Pentateuch in its Authorship, Crea. y, 
Two Ways. and Civilisation. By Rev. W. Smith, ?). 0. 
The History or GALILEo. Part TI. 3. Essays on a Liberal Education.- 4- 
lrer Trew ace. School Days at Saxonhurst.— 5. New } 4 
te Kepublications, 6. Ozanam on the 
Pie GREEK PHYSIOGNOMISTS. Manuel's Count Lucanor.—9. Miscclian- 
CAVALIERE DE Rosst oN History oF Notices.--10. The Dogmatic Teaching 
St. CALListus. Part TID. Book of Common Prayer on the 


the Holy Eucharist. 


LONDON: 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO. 
BURNS, OATES, AND R. WASHBOURNE, 
DUBLIN: W. H. SMITH AND SON; W. KELLY; J. DUFFY, 
BRUSSELS: DEVAUX. PARIS: A, XAVIER. BALTIMORE: KELLY AND 


Price One Shilling. 
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SEWING MACHINES. 


PURCHASERS SHOULD SEE THE 


FLORENCE, 


Which was awarded a Sirver Mepat, the fora 
SewtnG Macuine, at the Pz ARIS EXPOSITI IN, July, 1867. 

Other Sewing Machine Companies errongou sly advertise Gold Medals 
awarded at the Paris Exposition. Veither ef those so ‘rtising recetved 
any preminm at all for Family Sewing Machines. Sce Official Award 
List. ‘The FLORENCE also received the Highest Prize, a Gold Medal, at 
k ition of the American Institute, New York, 1865 (/” competition with 
well-known Machine) VWtexecutes in a superior manner hinds of 
Sewing ever required in a family, makes Sour diffvrent stitches, including the 
Lock Stitch, has patent reversible feed- motion, fastens off its seam without 
st ‘pit ag, and is warranted superior to all others for family use. 7/ any 
purchaser is dissatisfied with tt, after a fair trial, we will give him in 
exchange any Sewing Machine of a similar price known to the trade, 
Prospectus and Samples of Work post free. Agents Wanted. Address : 

FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 97 Cheapsite, London ; 19 & 21 Blackfriars Street, Manchester: 
3 Union Street, Glasgow ; 8, East Street, Brighton. Agents: May & SuHaw, Soho Bazaar Oxford Street Entrance,, 
London, F. Barry, 30 Grafton Street, Dublin, 


PARIS EXPOSITION. JULY 1867. 
SILVER MEDAL.—HIGHEST PREMIUM awarded to 


THE “SINGER” SEWING MACHINE, 


Exhibited by the French Agent for the Sale of these Usaivanten Macuines. 
‘The Ma achine best suited to the wants of a family,” Sanday Times, April 


r4th, 1867. ** Phe best and cheapest Machine in the market.” Court Yournal, 
August 18th, 1866. “* Combines in itself all desirable features,” Lady's Ozen 
Paper, April 20th, 1867. ** This Company have arrived at perfection, ‘Their 


Machine well deserves the sobriquet of the ‘ Noiseless Machine.’ The Church 
April 27th, 1867. 

Illustrated Catalogues Post Free. The “ Singer” Maaufacturing Company, 
Proprictors orld-renowned Singer Se wing Machines, 


Sor every class of Sewing. Over 200,000 tt use. 
CHIEF OFFICE IN THE UNITED KincDOM, 147 CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
Branch Offices: -¥dint mur gh, 107 Princes St.: Aberdeen, 46 George St. : 


F Leeds, 1 Commercial St. ; Liverpo: ol, zt Bold St. ; "Ms unchester, 103 Market St. ; 
Newcastle, 58 Northumberland St. > North: umpton, 13 Sheep St. ; Glasgow, 65 
Buchanan St.; Dundee, 28 Reform St. ; Dublin, €g Grafton St. ; Belfast, 7 
Donegal Sq. 


BY ROYAL Bi METALLIC PEN-MAKER 


COMMAND, ‘¢ TO THE QUEEN. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT 


Respectfully invites the attention of the public to the following Numbers of his 


PATENT METALLIC PENS, 
Which, for QUALITY of MATERIAL, EASY ACTION, & GREAT DURABILITY, 
will ensure universal preference. 


FOR LADIES’ USE. —-For fine neat writiag, especially on thick and highiy-finished papers. Nos. 1, 173, 303, Gog. 
In Extra-fine Points. 
KOR GENERAL USE. —Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points. 
FOR BOLD FREE WRITING.— No. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Medium Points. 
FOR GENTLEMEN'S USE, rok Larce, FrEEK, BoLD wririnc.- “The Black Swan Quill, large barrel Pen, No. 
808. ‘The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Medium and Broad Points. 
FOR GENERAL WRITING. No. 263.) In Extra-fine and Fine Points. No. 8:0, new Bank Pen, No. 262, In 
Fine Points. Small Barrel. No. 840, the tograph Pen. 
FOR COMMERCIAL PURPOSES. . The « wated Three-hele Correspondence Pen, No. 382. 
Four-hole No. 202. 
‘The Public Pen, No. 292. 
with Bead, No. 404. 
Small Barrel Pens, fine and free, Nos. 392, 495, 603. 


TO BE HAD OF EVERY RESPECTABLE STATIONER IN TITE WORLD. 


WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION 


AT THE 
Manufactory, Victoria Works, Graham Street, and at 96 New Street, Birmingham ; 9t John 
Street, New York; and at the London Depét, 37 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 
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The Popular Choir Manual: containing the 
whole of the Holy-Week Services, with Music, in 
such a way as to be easily sung by any choir. 
This is the first time that a work so much needed 
has been supplied. Also the ‘‘ Miserere,” ‘‘ Ad- 
juva nos,” &c.; and the ‘‘ Victime Paschali.” 
dies,” O Filii,” ‘‘ Regina Ceeli,” &c., for 
Easter. Music for all the other Seasons follows in 
regular order. Price, Morning Service, 2 6d. ; 
Evening, 5s. 6d. ; or in I vol., cloth, 10s. 

Masses and Motetts (Vocal) for ag 
Music Catalogue, to be had on application. 

Ave Regina. Antiphon during Lent. Beauti- 
ful and easy arrangement. By Romberg. 6d. 
The Offices of Holy Week, with the Psalms 
pointed for Chanting or Reciting. 18mo, Is. ; 
roan, Is. 6d.; gilt edges, 2s. ; calf, 3s. 6d.; mo- 
rocco, 45. 

*.* The only edition printed entire, without abbrevia- 
7 a reference, and pointed so as to prevent the possibility 
of 

Officium Hebdomade Sanctz, with Music, 4s. 
6d. : calf, 7s. 6d. ; morocco, 9s. 6d. 

Cantus Passionis. Folio, cloth, 135. 

Popule Meus. The Reproaches for Good Fri- 
day, for Four Voices. Is. 

Hymns for Evening Services during Lent, for 
the Stations (several forms), Seven Words on the 
Cross, &c. ‘Twenty, various, to which easy and 
popular tunes are adapted ; in ‘‘ Hymns for the 
Year,” 3d. ; bound, 5¢. ; with the Music, 1 vol., 2s. 
English Hymns for Lent. Full Score and ‘Ac- 
companiment. 8vo, 6d. 

Miserere. 1d.—Adjuva nos, Id. 

Lyra Liturgica; containing Verses for Lent. 
By Canon Oakeley. 35. 6d. 


” See 


Meditations on the Sufferings of Christ. By 
Sister Emmerich. Full edition, 3s. 
Treatises and Meditations on the Passion. By 


St. Alphonsus Liguori. 3s.; cheap edition, 2s. 
**Clock of the Passion,” separately, cloth, 9d. 
The Practice of the Love of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. By the same. Authorised edition. Is. 4d. 
Treatise on Prayer. By the same. New and 
only complete edition. Is. 4d. 

A Christian’s Rule of Life. By the Same. 1s. 
Retreat, as a Preparation for Death: founded 
upon the ‘last words of our Lord from His return 
into Judea until His Passion. By Pére Nouet. 
2s. 6d. 

Manresa, or Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. 3 
Meditations and Conteinplations on the Passion 
of our Lord (arranged according to the method of 
St. Ignatius). Translated from the French by a 
Sister of Mercy. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Passion of Jesus and Woes of Mary. 2d. 
Stations of the Cross (from ‘‘Golden Manual’’). 
Id. Oratory, 2d. St. Liguori, td. Pagani, 2d. 
Quarant’ Ore, Popular Devotions for. Id. 

Path to Heaven: a new, cheap, popular 
Manual. Containing Devotions for Lent, Quarant’ 
Ore, &c. 25. 

Cookery for Lent. Is. 

Child’s Book for Lent. 2d. 


How to spend a Holy Lent. 4d. 


BURNS, OATES, & Covs 


BOOKS AND MUSIC FOR LENT, EASTER, &c. 


FOR EASTER. 


Regina Ceeli. By O’Leary. A ncw, easy, ard 
effective setti 4d. 

O Filii et Filie. By Schachner. 4d. 

Regina Celi. Cherubini, 3s. ; Richardson, 2s. 

Victimz Paschali. Haydn, 2s.; Richardson, 
2s. 6d. 

Dextera Domini. Motett by Haydn. 25. 6d. 

Dominus regnavit. Drobisch. 2s. 

Deo. Richardson. 1s. 

Magna et mirabilia. Drobisch. 2s. 


Hymns For EAsTER.—‘‘Christ the Lord 


dear Conqueror ;” 


risen to-day ;” ‘All hail, 
In ‘‘Hymns for 


“Rise, glorious Victor,” &c. 
the Year.” 3d.; Music, Is. 
English Hymns for Easter and Ascension, &c. 
Vocal Score and Accompaniment. 8vo, 6d. 
Meditations for Easter. By the Author of 
“Flowers of Mary.” 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 
Lyra Liturgica. 35. 6d. 


FRENCH BOOKS FOR LENT, HOLY 
WEEK, AND EASTER. 


Avrillon. Conduite pour passer saintement le 
temps du Caréme. 12mo, Is. 
Debeney. Petites Conférences pour lectures de 


Caréme. 2 vols., 12mo, 55 

Léonard de Port Maurice. 
Caréme. 2 vols., 12mo, 6s. 

Marchetti. La Passion méditée d’aprés les 
quatre Evangélistes. 18mo, 2s. 

Reyre. Petit Caréme, en’ forme d’homélies, 
contenant une explication des Evangiles. 2 vols., 
I2mo, 2s. 

Thauler. 
18mo, Is. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR MARCH. 


Devotion to St. Joseph ; or, New Month of 
March. From the Italian. 2s. 

Devotions to St. Joseph. By St. Alphonsus. 
3¢. ; cloth, 4d. 

The Month of March. By the Rev. W. H. 
Lewthwaite. 

Novena of St. Francis Xavier. 4d. 

A.M. D.G. Mois de Mars; ou, Mois de St. 
Joseph. 18mo, Is. 6d. 

Huguet. Grandeurs de St. Joseph. 18mo, Is. 6d. 


Sermons pour le 


Pieuse Explication de la Passion. 


Huguet. Trésor des Serviteurs de St. Joseph. 
18mo. Is. 6d. 

Huguet. Scirées de Serviteurs de St. Joseph. 
Is. 6d. 

Huguet. Dévotion a St. Joseph. 4d. 

Huguet. Neuvaine 4 St. Joseph. 3d. 

Ricard. Nouveau Mois de St. Joseph; ou, Mois 


de Mars selon St. Alphonse Liguori. 32mo, 8d. 
Potton. St. pee 4 ses gloires et ses vertus. 
18mo, 2s. 
Potton, Méditations en ’honneur de St. Joseph, 
selon la méthode de St. Ignace. 


A large variety of Stations of the Cross, Cruci- 
fixes, Mater Dolorosa, &c., of which a list may be 
had. 


Burns, Oates, & Co., 17, 18 Portman St. and 63 Paternoster Row. 
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ST. JOSEPH’S SEWING SCHOOL, 


Near ST. BEUNO’S COLLEGE, ST. ASAPH, NORTH WALES. 


Shirts, Collars, Linen and Woollen Work of the very best quality 
at the lowest price. 


Woollen Shirts (first quality) 8s. 6d.; six and upwards, carriage free; half carriage 
allowed on four—one-third on three. 

Second Class, Best Printed Flannels, 7s. Third Class, ditto, 5s 6d. Two-thirds of 
carriage allowed on orders for half-a-dozen ; one-third on orders for four. One dozen 
and upwards, carriage free. 

Boys’ Shirts supplied—samples sent. Send measure of collar for particular size. 


Cash payments. 


Miss Catherine Johnson, near St. Beuno’s College: 
or, Rev. Paul Bottalla, St. Beuno’s College. 


ADDRESS. 


Now ready, in 8vo., price 1s. 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


A COMPENDIOUS STATEMENT OF THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 
REGARDING THE NATURE AND CHIEF ATTRIBUTES OF 
THE KINGDOM OF CHRIST. 


**It is a well-arranged manual of Scripture teaching as to the establishment of a visible Kingdom 
of Heaven upon earth, and the prerogatives guaranteed to it ; with just commentary enough to con- 
nect the different testimonies and point out their significance. Many will remember what a powerful 
on one was produced by Father Newman’s luminous exposition of a part of this mass of evidence 
in his Epiphany Sermons in St. Mary’s pulpit at Oxford.”—-Vide The MoNTH for October. 


London: Longman and Co., Paternoster Row. 


NOTHING IMPOSSIBLE. 
GUA AMARELLA restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no 
matter at what age. 

Messrs. John Gosnell, and Co., have at length, with the aid of one of the most eminent 
Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this wonderful liquid. It is now offered to the public 
in a more concentrated form, and at a lower price. 

Sold in Bottles 3s. each, also 5s., 7s. 6d., or 15s. each, with brush. Red Bull Wharf, 
Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thomas-street, London (E.C). 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.—Society’s Safeguard. Whatever the 
disease may be, wherever it may discover itself, whether externally or internally, 
its victims may enter on Professor Holloway’s treatment with hearts of hope that every 
day will bring some amelioration of the infirmity. For the cure of ulcers, wounds, sores, 
abrasions, eruptions, abscesses, glandular swellings, and the generality of throat and 
chest complaints, the Ointment need only be used according to the instructions to ensure 
a successful issue to the illness, and a desirable restoration of health and strength. In 
all disorders which have been of long duration, Holloway’s Pills should be taken; they 
powerfully stimulate the circulation, raise the needful nervous energy, and induce repara- 
tive action, 
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E. VATON, 


IMPORTER OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


SPECIAL AGENT FOR 


LOUIS VIVES, or PArIs; DEpot oF MM. LECOFFRE, FILS, & Co., 


A. BRAY ; AUG. VATON ; LETHIELLEUX, &c., &c. 


And all the Principal Paris Publishers, 


4 RED LION COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


DIONYSII PETAVII, Aurelianensis, e Societate Jesu de theologicis dogmaticis 
opus, nova editio notis ac dissertationibus Francisci Antonii Zaccariz 
ejusdem societatis illustrata, quibus accesserunt selecte note Adriani 
Leclerc aliorumque, necnon quedam recens editz, accurante iterumque 
annotante J. B. Fournials, Can. Albiensi. 8 vol. grand in-80 4 deux colonnes, 
reproduisant les 7 tomes in-folio de ’édition du P. Zaccaria, et terminés par 


une table générale des matiéres. .Papier vergé, 4 lacolle animale. £400 Net 3 4 


CLAUDII LACROIX Theologia Moralis, 4 vol. 4to. £113 8 Net. 

LOUIS DE GRENADE, (CEuvres complétes, trad. intégralement pour la 
premiére fois en francais, par MM. Bareille, T. Duval, A. Crampon, J. 
Boucher et C. Berton. 21 volumes in-8 de 500 4 600 pages. Papier ne 
anglais 4 la colle animale. Prix £6 16 o, Net . 

BOSSUET ((Euvres complétes), publiées d’aprés les imprimés et les manu- 
scrits originaux, purgées des interpolations et rendues & leur intégrité, par 
F. Lachat. Edition renfermant tous les ouvrages édités et plusieurs in- 
édits, avec le portrait de l’auteur et un fac-simile de son €criture. 31 vols. 
in-8, Prix £6 o o. Net. . 

HISTOIRE GENERALE DE VEGLISE, Depuis la création j jusqu’ d nos 
jours, par PAbbé J. E. Darras. vicaire général d@ Ajaccio. Eviron 20 
vol. in-8 de 600 pages, sur papier vélin satiné.— Prix, 5s. le volume. Le 10 
premiers volumes de cette publication sont en vente. Each vol. net 

S. JEAN CHRYSOSTOME ((Euvres complétes de), texte grec avec traduction 
francaise par M. lAbbé Bareille. 20 volumes in 4, 4 deux colonnes, sur 
papier vergé anglais 4 la colle animale. Prix £16 o o. 8 volumes ont 

aru. Net 

HIST “OIRE LITTERAIRE DE LA FRANCE par les religieux Benedictins 
de la Congregation de Saint Maur, nouvelle édition, publiée sous la direction 
de M. PAULIN, Paris. 12 vols. 4to. Net, each vol. 

HISTOIRE DU MONDE. Dpuis Adam jusqu’ au pontificat de Pie IX., par 
Henry et Charles de Riancey. 12 vols. 8vo. Net, each vol. 

LES PETITS BOLLANDISTES. Vie des Saints d’ aprés les Bollandistes, 

ar PAbbé Paul Guérin. 6éme edition. 15 vols 8vo. Net,each vol. . 

INSTITUTIONES THEOLOGICZ ad usum Seminariorum, quarta pars. 

THEOLOGIA MORALIS auctore A. Martinet. 4 vols 8vo. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE DES PREDICATEURS, par le R. D. ‘Vincent 3 Houdry, 


S.J. 20 vols. 8vo. (9 vols. paru.) Net, each vol... 
CEUVRES DE Mor. LANDRIOT, Archev tque de Reims. 
Le Symbolisme. 1 vol. 12mo. . 


L’Eucharistie. Ivol.12mo. . 
Conférences aux dames du Monde sur Vhumilité et les lectures, 2 vols. 12mo. 


Conférences aux dames sur les Beatitudes evangéliques. 2 vols 12mo. 
La Femme forte et la Femme Pieuse. 3 vols. 12mo. . 
La Prigre Chrétienne. 2vols.12mo. . 


Complete Catalogues and terms sent on application. 
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TO APPEAR SHORTLY. 


THE AUTHORITY AND INFALLIBILITY OF THE POPE 
AND OF THE CHURCH. By the Rev. Paul Bottalla, S.J. 

VITA VIT4 NOSTRZ. (A Harmony of the Latin Gospels, in 
parallel Columns.) By the Rev. Henry Jd. Coleridge. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER. The 

Arrangement and Narrative by the Rev. Henry J. Coleridge. 


SECOND EDITION. 


| THE PRIESTS MANUAL 
FOR THE 
Holy Sacrifice of the Wass. 
Compiled by the Rev. GEORGE PORTER, S.J. 
Price 2s. 6d., limp roan leather. 
Liverpool: Rockliff Brothers, 44 Castle Street. 


FOREIGN CATHOLIC PERIODICALS. 


LE CONTEMPORAIN. Revue d’Economie Chretienne. Paris: (Librairie d’Ap- 
RIEN LE CLERE ET CIE, Imprimeurs de N.S.P. le Pape et de ’lArchevéché de Paris, Rue Cassette, 
29, prés Saint-Sulpice.) Sommaire de la Livraison du 31 ¥axzier 1868 :—Henri de Valois, roi de Pologne, 1572-1575. 
Spiritualité de l’Ame et le Matérialisme Muderne (‘T'roisi¢me et dernier article’ .—L’Art Décoratif a Exposition 
Universelle de 1867—La Crise des Substances et I’Epargne Rurale—Marcel Rogier (nouvelle-—Le Mouvement Lit- 
téraire et Religieux en Russie et en Pologne—Chronique du Mois—Bulletin de Bibliographie. 


LE CORRESPONDANT : Religion, Philosophie, Politique, Litterature, Sci- 
ences, Beaux-Arts. Paris : (Librairie de CHARLES DOUNIOL, Editeur, 29, Rue de Tournon,) 
Sommaire de la Livraison du 25 Yanvier 1868 :—Les Frontiéres de la France—La Chevalerie et la Poésie Chevaleres- 
he que d’aprés ampére—-La Politique dans les Livres——au Moulin Coudrct (nouvelle —La Transportation et les Trans- 
portés—Lettre sur la Crise Israélite en France—Réponse & la Lettre de M. H. Rodrigues—La Météorologie et la Pré- 
vision du Temps—Le Comte Ladislas Zamoyski—Mélanges : La Crise Ministérielle en Belgique ; Cours de droit Ca- 
nonique de M. Icard—-Revue Critique—Les Evénements du Mois—Bulletin Bibliographique. 


ETUDES. Religieuses, Historiques et Letteraires. Paris : (Au Bureau de la Revue 
chez JosEPpH ALBANEL, Libraire, 15, Rue de Tournon ; et chez AUGUSTE DURAND, Rue Cujas, 7, 
Ancienne rue des Grés-Sorbonne.) Sommaire de la Livraison du /évrier 1868 :—La Providence Spéciale et la Priére 
Devant les Négations de I’Ecole Spiritualiste—Abert de Brandebourg, Premier duc de Prusse—Abeilles (Suite)—Foi et 
Dévouement des Zouaves Pontificaux—M. l’Abbé le Hir. A propos de Quelques Hommages rendus a sa Mémoire— 
Le Comte Ladislas Zamoyski—Bulletin Scientifique—Bibliographie—Varia. 


REVUE GENERALE: Journal Historique et Litteraire. Bruxelles: (Comp- 
toir Universel d’Imprimerie et de Librairie, VicroR Devaux, et Cie, Rue Saint-Jean, 26,) Som- 
maire de le Livraison du Janvier 1868 :- Le dernier Ministére de M. Guizot—L’Abyssinie—Le Protestantisme contem- 
porain en Allemagne—-Une Excursion & Poros (2e. partie —Comment I’on racontera notre Histoire dans les veillées 

‘hiver de de grace 3000—-Le Nouveau Ministtre en Belgique—Journal Historique—Bibliographie—Sommaires des 
Revues Catholiques étrangéres. 


RIVISTA UNIVERSALE: Religione, Filosofia, Politica, Storia, Scienze, 
Economia Sociale, Letteratura, Belle Arti, Bibliografia. Genova: (Uffizio Della 
Rivista Universale; Mura S. Chiara, N. 42—Firenze, Via del Castellaccio, N. 8.) Indice 25 Gennaio 1868 :—Lo 
Spiritualismo- -Sulla autenticita della Bibbia Volgata (Cont.)—Associazione di preghiere per la Russia—Sopra le Con- 
fessioni di un Metafisico (Coxt. }—Giovannantonio Rayneri—Una Conferenza del P. Giacinto a Parigi—Delle invetriate 
dipinte da Guglielmo Botti—Rivista Bibliografica—Rassegna degli avvenimenti—Bulletino Bibliografico. 


LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. Roma: (Coi tipi della Cii/td Cattolica, Borgo Nuovo al 
Vaticano 81.) Indice 1 /26braro 1868 :—Il mondo cattolico e la Sovranita pontificia—Piccolo saggio 
di giustizia e sapienza liberalesca—Saggio critico della Societk massonica—I Crociati di san Pietro, scene storiche del 
1867—Revista della stampa Italiana—Cronaca Contemporanea. 

Indice 15 Febbraro 1868 :—I pericoli dell’ Italia e I’ aiuto dei cattolici—Uno sguardo al pontificato di Sisto IV—Stato 
definitivo dell’ umanita secondo il domma della Scuola positiva—l Crociati di san Pietro, scene storiche del 1867—Ri- 
vista della stampa Italiana—Cronaca Contemporanea. 
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MIDDLE CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


ATTACHED TO ST. MARY’S CONVENT, HANDSWOTH. 


This Institution offers special advantages to Catholic Parents and Guardians desirous 
of securing for their children a solid practical Education founded on judicious religious 
training. 

The course of Instruction is regulated with a view to prepare the Pupils for the various 


positions which they are severally meant to occupy after leaving school. 

The School is pleasantly situated in one of the healthiest suburbs of Birmingham. The 
accommodations are ample, and after the most approved plan, the building having been 
erected expressly for its present purpose, from the designs and under the superintendence 


of Mr. Pugin. 
The greatest care is bestowed on the health and general comfort of the Pupils ; 


abundant opportunities are afforded them for recreation ; and the dietary is liberal and 


substantial. 
Tht Pension is £18 per annum for those above 12 years of age, and £16 per annum 


for those under that age. 


Prospectuses and further particulars may be had on application to the Reverend Mother, 
St. Mary's Convent, Handsworth, Birmingham. 


MARYVALE ORPHANAGE. 
Perry Barr, BWirminghan. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


The past year has been one of continual trial and of continual loss to the Orphanage 
at Maryvale. Amongst the most generous of its supporters—such as the late Mr. Hard- 
man—several have died. Several others who, if not largely, at least faithfully assisted us 
hitherto, have fallen off. Sixteen Yearly-Subscribers of y 1o have withheld their alms. 
There have been no Donations, although the higher price of everything has made them 
more than ever needed. The consequence is that of the poor friendless little ones, who 
were here ¢welve months ago, the number has fallen from NINETY-NINE TO SIXTY-FIVE. 
Two more such years and the orphanage IS AT AN END: our helpless children will have 
lost their only home: a hundred young girls whom Charity had rescued, will have becn 
flung back into the midst of the perils of the Workhouse, and of that peril greater still : 
THE NAMELESS DANGER OF THE STREETS. 


“God is Charity.” Ye whom He has blessed with the good things of this world, hear 
the cry of the Orphan—of those at least that remain to us—and help us. 

Subscriptions and Donations may be sent to the Right Rev. Dr. Ullathorne, Bishop of 
Birmingham ; to J. B. Hardman, Esq., Newhall Hill, Birmingham; or to Mary Souter, 
Superioress, Maryvale, Birmingham. 
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Letters on Clagsical Education. 


I. 


A MAN need not have very sharp hearing, Dear Mr. Editor, 
to be aware of the great outcries against Classical Educa- 
tion which are filling the scholastic atmosphere. To judge 
however from the multitude of new classical school-books 
which are issuing from the press, I should conclude that 
the defenders of the old stronghold are not yet very much 
frightened by their besiegers’ advances. I have noticed 
even some new Latin Verse books, and a new Introduction 
to Greek Iambics, published during the past year. This 
laying in of stores and ammunition does not look as if 
they expected to have to evacuate their fortress before 
long. In fact, without attempting to maintain that there 
is any causative connexion between the two things, much 
less to decide which is cause and which effect, I may say 
that the loudness of the attack has been coincident with 
the growth of the system attacked. There has always 
been a sort of grumbling discontent in some quarters 
against Classical Education, but it certainly seems to me 
that the grumbling was lowest when there was most reason 
for it to be loud, and is now loudest when there is com- 
paratively little reason for it at all. At a time when the 
Public Schools absolutely excluded everything but the 
‘Classics and their accessories, when not even French or 
Mathematics were allowed to cross the sacred threshold, 
I remember but little public dissatisfaction being expressed. 
A stray article in the Edinburgh by Sydney Smith was 
about the worst the old system had to fear. And yet, 
apart from this exclusiveness, the Classics themselves were 
not taught so thoroughly and so carefully as they are 
now. On the other hand, now that other subjects, such 
as Mathematics and French, and in some places Natural 
Philosophy, have been admitted into the curriculum, and, 
as I said, the Classics themselves are better taught, the 
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former low growl of discontent has risen to shrieking pitch. 
We have Mr. Lowe in one place, and Earl Russell in 
another, denouncing a Classical Education, and recom- 
mending instead a course of Shakspeare and Macaulay. 
We have also certain Under-masters declaiming loudly 
against the cruelty and absurdity of Latin Grammar and 
Latin Verses ; and we have a flood of articles in Reviews 
and Newspapers, the authors of which seem to try who 
can say the strongest things against a system which they 
think doomed to annihilation. 

One of the most note-worthy of recent publications on 
the subject is a set of Essays by various writers on different 
points of a liberal education, edited by Mr. Farrar, one of 
the masters at Harrow.* All are more or less on the side 
of reform ; each writer advocating either the admission of 
some favourite branch of study, or the omission of some 
present practice which seems to him specially obnoxious. 
What I may call the positive Essays seem decidedly more 
successful than the negative. This is perhaps partly owing 
to the fact that they are generally more moderate in tone: 
the negative writers frequently using language which it 
would be indulgent to call by no worse name than extrava- 
gant declamation. After reading the book through, the 
thought almost forces itself upon one ; “ What sort of a 
school would that be, which should try to combine in 
practice all the advice given by these authors?” If sucha 
school were practically possible, I am sure it would not 
please any one of the nine gentlemen who have bound 
their ideas up in one volume. To treat of each point raised 
and argued in these Essays would be impossible, but I 
should be glad if you will allow me to express my thoughts 
on the general subject, with occasional reference to the 
Essays. The subject is of undeniable interest; all the 
more so that every one feels able to form an opinion on it 
for himself, and to criticise the opinions of his neighbours. 

The whole matter may be reduced roughly to two 
questions. First, whether Latin and Greek should be 
retained at all, or, if retained, should not be brought down 


* Essays on a Liberal Education. Edited by Rev. F. W. Farrar. 
Macmillans. 1867. 
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from their post of preeminence, and put simply on a level 
with other matters to be introduced into the curriculum. 
Secondly, whether; retaining the Classics as the piece de 
resistance, and giving the principal attention to them, time 
cannot be found to teach a substantial amount of several 
other things, which it is desirable a boy should be grounded 
in before leaving school. 

Now, with respect to the first of these two questions, it 
is well to state distinctly at the outset, that, as far as I can 
judge, not one of the writers of the “ Essays” would wish 
to answer affirmatively. All that any one of them really 
advocates amounts to nothing more than a modification 
of what he thinks the too exclusive character of Classical 
Education. Yet many of them seem to think it necessary, 
in order to prove this point, to use language so strong, 
and arguments so sweeping, that the actual reforms they 
urge cannot fail to strike the reader as a lame and 
impotent conclusion. They will have no right to be sur- 
prised if, as has been already done in some notices of 
the book, extremists use both their arguments and their 
authority for the purpose of eliminating the Classics 
altogether from education. This is especially true of 
Mr. Sidgwick’s paper on the theory of Classical Education, 
in which he takes all the arguments which he has met with 
in favour of the Classics and combats them one by one. 
Yet he tells us in conclusion that he would still retain 
Latin as the main subjéct, and would make room for what 
he thinks ought to be introduced, by postponing Greek 
till the higher forms are reached. And I must add (what 
is absolutely necessary to form a fair notion of Mr. Sidg- 
wick’s opinion of the Classics), that he thinks the knowledge 
of Greck would not suffer by this postponement, for that 
boys, being older when they begin, would make a pro- 
portionably quicker progress, and would end with quite 
as good a knowledge of it as they do now. It is evident 
therefore that this writer does not wish to lower the 
Classical tone of our higher Education, but only to propose 
a plan by which he thinks the same results would be 
produced in less time. Whether his anticipations would 
be verified will be vehemently doubted by many: but 
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there is no reason to think that he would stand by his 
plan if it were certain to lower the Classical standard of 
Public School education. a 

I have said however that Mr. Sidgwick takes the argu- 
ments in favour of the Classics and combats them one by 
one. There are but few men who, like Dr. Newman, can 
state an adversary’s argument more strongly than that 
adversary himself: and Mr. Sidgwick is not one of the 
few. As stated by him many of the pleas he combats are 
manifestly weak, and do not cost him much trouble to 
demolish. There is however almost always something in 
the arguments he combats, and this he meets by saying 
that some other subject would answer as well on that point, 
or perhaps better. But surely there is some special force 
in the fact that the ove study of the Classics does so many 
things at once. Suppose it were possible that these things 
might be done better each by a separate means, which 
may very well be denied except for argument’s sake ; yet 
it is no mean advantage that there should be one study 
which can reach them all, even though it should not reach 
them all so perfectly. I suppose there is no other study 
that can be named which is so far-reaching, and so many- 
sided, as the study of the Classics. When a boy prepares 
his author-lesson for school, to how many points has his 
attention to be turned! It is much the habit of those who 
complain of Classical studies to take the case of a dull 
boy, and an exacting master who insists on certain results, 
and canes if they are not forthcoming. This is not quite 
fair. Surely these are accidents of human nature, and not 
faults inherent in this particular study. Even if we sub- 
stitute English and Natural Philosophy for the Classics, 
dull boys and unsympathetic exacting masters will still be 
found, and the result will still be, under whatever circum- 
stances, a failure in education. No :—let us rather take 
an earnest, patient, appreciative teacher (and such can be 
found in Classical schools), and suppose the boys to be 
of average ability. I do not hesitate to say that such a 
master will make an author-lesson in schools a means of 
drawing out the powers of the boys’ minds in various 
directions, and of imparting to them an amount of interest- 
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ing and improving information that could not be equalled 
by any other kind of lesson. History, Geography, what © 
are called Antiquities, Comparative Piology, construction 

of sentences, harmony and force of language, arrangement 

of topics, differences of idiom, figures of speech, choice 
of appropriate words or phrases for translation; and (if 
the author bea poet) metre, rhythm and prosody: all these 
and probably many other things besides, which others 
better versed in these matters than I am could suggest, 
would find their place in a school lesson of any Greek or 
Latin author. Many of these points the master would 
have taught his boys to investigate for themselves when 
preparing their work ; others he would himself bring out 
and dilate upon as occasion served. Often enough op- 
portunity would be offered to compare the state of such 
sciences as the ancients knew with their state at the present 
day; and this would be all the more appreciated if the 
school curriculum included something of modern science, 
for I am not advocating exclusive classicism by any means. 
Add to this the practice of composition and written trans- 
lation, with the hints and corrections of an experienced 
and pains-taking master, and you have an instrument of 
education, to say the least, of very extensive reach, and of 
great polishing power. I do not pretend to have exhausted 
the whole scope of Classical study. I suppose it is im- 
possible for any one to be sure of having enumerated all 
the different bearings of a subject so complex, so elastic, 
and so incapable of adequate logical division. Ever, as 
I write, new points seem to suggest themselves to me, and 
to reproach me for omitting them. I have however said 
enough perhaps to show that a system of education with 
so large a scope, and having such multitudinous points of 
contact with the mind, cannot be put down as useless 
in itself, nor even as comparatively useless, whatever other 
system may be compared with it. I have no doubt it is 
due to this many-sided character that it has held its 
ground for so many ages: though in times when the 
battle for bread-and-butter is more fierce, it is easily un- 
derstood that a system which does not directly teach boys 
the trade of money-making will have to undergo an 
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unpopularity which its enemies of all sorts will not fail 
to take advantage of. 

Still, if it be insisted that for boys of what may be 
called the lower middle classes, sons, let us say, of small 
tradesmen, who look forward to be small tradesmen them- 
selves, such an education as I have indicated is not the 
most fitting, by all means let there be, as I suppose there 
are, schools where the Classics are not taught ;—commer- 
cial schools, where boys may be taught only what is 
thought useful for their future occupations, and where 
their minds may not be raised above the sphere they are 
intended to fill. There are such schools already, and, if 
the demand rises, no doubt they will be multiplied. Many 
however, whose opinion is after all worth something, are 
convinced—first, that a little Classical instruction will do 
this class of boys no harm, but will rather help the more 
capable of them to rise above their parents’ sphere :—and 
secondly that it is perfectly possible, at a good Classical 
school, to give as much of what is called a modern edu- 
cation in union with the Classics, as is ordinarily given at 
these commercial schools without them. Such boys ordi- 
narily leave school when they are about fourteen. I do 
not hesitate to say that in the five years preceding, boys 
of average ability under capable and pains-taking masters 
(and surely I may be allowed to make these conditions), 
may obtain permanent advantages from a Classical train- 
ing, besides enough Arithmetic, History, Geography, and 
French, to satisfy the wants of their career. Of course, if 
a boy shows himself quite incapable of profiting by Latin 
or Greek, he should not be kept at a Classical school, and 
it is the master’s simple duty to induce the parents to 
remove him. If however the master chooses to consider 
the increase of his numbers, and consequently of his in- 
come, a matter of greater importance than the interests 
of his clients, it is quite right that outcries should be 

raised ; but in all justice let them be directed against such 
masters, not against the system of education which they 
falsely represent. 

I have spoken as yet only on the first general question— 
whether the Classics should be retained in their preemi- 
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nence as the basis of a liberal education. There is, I think, 
no real danger that the affirmative decision of the Public 
School Commissioners on this head will fall to the ground. 
Still it is well that this side of the question should be kept 
before the public, when so much is being said on the 
other side. The further question, whether in the old plan 
the Classics did not monopolize more than their fair share 
of attention, and keep other branches of study unfairly 
in the background, was also answered by the Commis- 
sioners in the affirmative. If your room and my time 
admit of it, I shall be glad to consider this second point 


in a second letter. 


IT. 


THE question whether Classical training suffices without 
any admixture of other really distinct subjects, is one 
which need scarcely be asked, or if asked would scarcely 
be answered now-a-days except negatively. I do not so 
much mean that circumstances are altered, though no doubt 
as the sciences have become more clearly defined and 
more fully known, their claims for admission to the curricu- 
lum may be greater; but I mean rather that there never 
were good grounds for confining education to the Classics, 
as used to be the rule at the great schools, and that people 
by some means or other have been brought to see this. I 
do not doubt, nay, I should certainly maintain that there 
were many minds that were not injured by the old system, 
and minds that respond to a literary training as a string or 
bell responds to its own particular note. Such men as 
these, after a school and college course of Classics, let us 
say at the age of twenty-one, are in the best possible con- 
dition to master any study whatever, or fit themselves at 
the shortest notice for any career, which the ordinary 
motives of human life may incline them to take up. Their 
faculties have not only been sharpened, but what is more 
to the purpose, they have been co-ordinated by their 
previous training : there is a power of concentration, of look- 
ing at things from many points of view, of recognizing at 
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once the leading features of a subject, and of seizing as it 
were the key to the position, which will generally give such 
men a distinct advantage over rivals who have perhaps 
been years at the same study, but are without that pre- 
vious discipline of mind. Nevertheless, I am quite con- 
vinced that even these most favourable cases might have 
been improved if their training had not been so exclusive 
as I have supposed. And here I am naturally brought to 
consider what else should be taught to boys in our higher 
schools besides the Classics, understanding this word in 
that broad and comprehensive sense I have before ex- 
plained. 

It will be considered perhaps a mere truism to say that 
arithmetic and mathematics have an indefeasible claim 
to the second place in the school course; but I am obliged 
to say it in order to complete my statement. That these 
subjects should ever have been omitted from any system 
of education was simply an inexcusable neglect: yet 
every one knows they were omitted from the public 
schools, till, about thirty years ago, one after another 
of these schools began to introduce them tentatively and 
as optional matters. I remember however that before 
that time one at least of the London public schools gave 
its pupils three half-holidays a week; and the parents 
were always told, when they brought their sons for ad- 
mission, that this time was given in order that the boys 
might be able to learn at home what was not taught at 
school. This was of course to admit that the education 
given there was not a sufficient one ; and the plan adopted 
might answer to some extent at a day-school, such as 
the London schools mostly are. But such a supplement 
to the old exclusive system was of course not applicable 
to the other public schools ofthe country where the 
pupils are almost wholly boarders. In those old times 
I have known first-class Oxford classics boast that they 
did not know enough of “ figures” to add up their washer- 
woman's bill ; for there is a curious tendency in human 
nature, not always restrained by common sense, to des- 
pise any knowledge the value of which we have not our- 
selves experienced. Professor Conington in the Con- 
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temporary Review for January last, speaks of the “here- 
ditary feud between classics and mathematics.” The 
expression is no doubt a true one, if nothing more 
is meant than that such a feud has existed for several 
generations. But if it is intended to imply that there is 
any natural antagenism between the two, and that a mind 
which shows a good capacity for one would be thereby 
proved to have little capacity for the other, I should 
utterly deny the truth and justice of the implication. 
Mens’ minds are as various as their bodies ; but goodness 
of sight in no way implies badness of hearing. Different 
sides of the mind are reached by the two studies, but 
so far from there being any natural incompatibility be- 
tween them, a talent for one will ordinarily coexist with 
at least a good capacity for the other. What little ex- 
perience I have had has certainly forced this conclusion 
upon me, and I think that most cases which might seem 
to point to the opposite conclusion may be sufficiently 
accounted for by one of two causes, want of will, or early 
neglect. 

Next in importance to mathematics is French. This 
ought also be obligatory on all, to be learnt pari passu 
with Latin, and much in the same way. German I 
would not allow till the higher forms are reached ; but 
whether it should then be left optional, or made an 
ordinary lesson I am not prepared all at once to decide. 
To begin it earlier would be multiplying subjects too 
much ; but by the time a boy reaches the higher classes 
his French may be left to take care of itself, if only he 
can get access to a fair collection of interesting French 
books, and is obliged to stand an examination in it with 
his other matters. German therefore might, if thought 
well, now take the place of French as an ordinary lesson, 
and would be useful, not only for its own sake, but on 
account of its relationship to English, and the means it 
affords of better understanding the structure and the 
changes of our own tongue. 

The natural sciences are next to be considered, and 
they certainly ought not to be excluded entirely from 
school education. But unfortunately their name is legion, 
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and to admit them all would be to exclude all else. On 
this subject I cannot do better than refer to Mr. Wilson’s 
Essay, “On teaching Natural Science in Schools,” in the 
volume to which I have before alluded. It is one of 
the most moderate, and, perhaps for that very reason, 
one of the most convincing of the nine Essays there 
collected. We need not be surprised if in an Essay writ- 
ten specially to advocate the claims of science, rather 
more is demanded than we should be inclined to concede: 
but I think any one who is open to conviction would, 
after reading the essay, differ from Mr. Wilson only as to 
the more or less, not as to the principles maintained. He 
recommends that science lessons should be introduced at 
the top of the school, and gradually brought down lower, as 
far as experience may prove them not to interfere danger- 
ously with other matters. He suggests a little Physical 
Geography, and Astronomy to begin with; Botany and 
Experimental Physics (or certain selections from the 
group of subjects so designated) to follow. He objects 
decidedly to Chemistry, as being for boys mere cram- 
work ; he objects also to Physiology, and Geology, and 
he gives sufficient reasons for his objection. 

On this subject of science teaching in schools, I should 
like to put forward a consideration, which seems to me 
important, and which, if allowed to have any weight, 
will tend to prevent the danger of these new subjects 
ousting the Classics from their prominent claims upon 
the time and attention of schoolboys. I think that no 
examination in these subjects should involve anything 
like plucking or penance as a consequence of failure. 
Let there be prizes if you please, but let them be optional 
prizes. Let there be examinations obligatory on all, but 
let there be no fears at the back of the examinations. I 
will explain why. To learn a thing in such a way as to 
be able to write it out at an examination in clear and 
definite terms, or answer problematical questions on it 
which do not suggest the method of their own solution 
is a very different thing from simply understanding a 
subject when put before one,—it is a very different thing 
again from taking an interest in a subject, and being 
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able to apply its principles to practical cases that fall 
naturally in one’s own way. I do not think it an ex- 
aggeration to say that the one sort of knowledge would 
require in most boys ten times the amount of time 
and attention that the other would. What a different 
thing it is for a*boy to ‘arn a proposition in Euclid, 
and to understand it! Now, is it necessary that school- 
boys should have the first sort of knowledge with respect 
to the Natural Sciences? If it is decided to be necessary 
that during three or four years of their school course 
science should be studied in this way, then we may as 
well give up Classics altogether, for the time left for 
them will certainly not avail to give anything like a decent 
proficiency in them. I for one do not think it necessary. 
Boys, before leaving school, should know there are such 
things as the natural scierces, they should see their 
bearing and their importance, they should be able to 
refer most of the natural phenomena they see or hear 
of to their proper sequence and relation. It is well 
that opportunities should be afforded to the quicker or 
more ambitious to make their knowledge more minute 
and complete, but for the mass my opinion is that the 
science-teaching, accurate of course, should be rather sug- 
gestive than complete, giving the boys such a knowledge 
as they may easily complete for themselves afterwards 
when they leave school. Some people will say, “they 
will not learn anything, unless there are examinations 
with penances to back them.” This may be true with 
some things; it is not true of these subjects. They 
attract attention of themselves, and if taught by a com- 
petent and zealous master are immensely popular with 
boys, even without experiments. 

Let this suffice for the positive suggestions made in Mr. 
Farrar’s volume. The negative suggestions, namely, that 
Latin Grammar and Versification should be abolished, 
I must omit to notice, at least for this time. The two 
Essays on these points, as I have said, are full of rhetorical 
exaggerations, and the arguments run chiefly against the 
use of a thing from its occasional abuse. Defence will not 
be wanting on these heads, we may be sure. Already 
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to 


Professor Conington, in the Contemporary Review, has 
raised his voice for Verses against Mr. Farrar, and has 
expressed his confidence that the worst of the attack is 
past, and that the tide willturn. I may here call attention 
to the fact that a proposal in the Cambridge Senate from 
the Syndics themselves, to make Verse composition optional 
at the Classical Tripos, was, a month or two ago, referred 
back to them by the whole body for further consideration. 
Mr. Farrar tells us that at Harrow his views have been 
carried out in practice: he would have added to the interest 
of his Essay, and certainly to its practical value, if he had 
entered into details on this point, and told us precisely 
what zs done at Harrow: whether verses are altogether 
abolished, or made optional: and if the latter, what pro- 
portion of boys choose them, and what the others do 


instead. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
AN UNLAMENTED FALL. 


WITHOUT a suspicion of anything wrong, Eutropius followed 
the messenger who summoned him to the imperial presence. 
It was rather early, certainly, but it was all the better, as he 
was impatient to inform the Emperor of his project for the 
public dances, so as to commence preparations at once. As 
he approached the imperial apartments, it struck him that there 
was an unusual excitement there. The Emperor might be ill— 
dying. His thoughts went further: Arcadius had no son, his 
brother, the boy Honorius, was far away in the West: why 
should not he, Consul and Patrician, be Czsar Augustus? All 
this passed through his mind as he went, and the eyes of all 
whom he met followed him with scorn and hatred. He stopped 
suddenly, thunderstruck, for Gainas was just coming out of the 
Emperor’s room. 

“You here?” he faltered, pale and confused. ‘“ Why not?” 
answered the Goth; and seizing the arm of Eutropius, he drew 
him into the room, crying,”“‘ Here is the traitor, mighty Emperor ! 
Punish him as he deserves.” 

Ashy-white under the paint on his cheeks, with trembling 
limbs, and eyes wild with terror, Eutropius fell on his knees, 
for Eudoxia was sitting in her triumphant beauty beside Arcadius. 
The whole truth flashed in an instant on the wretched man : “they 
are reconciled—Tribigild has submitted, and I am lost!” 

“ Miserable wretch !” said the Emperor, “here is your sen- 
tence. ‘Take it, and leave my presence.” 

“Mercy ! pity!” shrieked Eutropius, without offering to take 
the parchment to which the imperial signature had just been 
affixed. 

“Read it to him, Gainas,” said Arcadius. 

“And let the doors be opened,” added Eudoxia, “so that 
all who are here may rejoice in the justice of the Czesar Augustus.” 
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She was obeyed, and all the chamberlains crowded up to 
hear and to see all but one ;—while Gainas read in a loud 
voice: “The Patrician Eutropius, late Lord-Chamberlain and 
Consul, is deprived of all his titles, offices, and dignities ; his 
property is forfeited to the crown, and he is banished to the 
farthest shore of the Black Sea.” 

A shout of joy rang through the palace, while Eutropius, 
grovelling at Eudoxia’s feet, sobbed out: “O most noble Eudoxia, 
glorious Augusta—save my life !” 

She turned from him with a gesture of intense scorn: but 
Arcadius said, “ You have just heard that your life zs spared, 
although you deserve a thousand deaths.” 

Gainas whispered to Eudoxia, “Lady, you were too merciful.” 

‘IT choose to punish, not to destroy,” she answered haughtily. 

“ Away—out of my sight!” repeated Arcadius. ‘Go and 
get together what is necessary, for in two hours you must be 
ready to start.” 

“ They will kill me !” wailed the fallen favourite, crawling on 
his knees to the Emperor’s feet: “be merciful—do not let me 
be murdered.” 

‘‘This scene is horrible—I cannot bear it,” cried Eudoxia: she’ 
clapped her hands, and Amantius made his way into the room, 
through the crowd at the door. 

“Take him away, Amantius—and see that he is ready in 
time: he is helpless from terror.” Amantius obeyed, and led, 
or rather bore him out of the room. Even in the first ante- 
chamber a storm of reproaches assailed the miserable Eutropius : 
but the farther they advanced from the imperial apartments, 
the fiercer grew the insults, the wilder the cries of rage and 
triumph, and Amantius could scarcely save him from personal 
ill-usage. The fallen favourite seemed neither to see nor to 
hear: he was half senseless with the agony of terror. Amantius 
kept incessantly shouting through the yells of fury and threaten- 
ing gestures which surrounded them: “In the name of the 
Empress let no one touch him...... he is_banished...... he is 
leaving the city.”...... 

“ Yes—and taking his ill-gotten gains with him! Out with 
the gold he has stolen from better men !—he shall pay for his 
crimes with his life—what is banishment for guilt like his?” so 
the furious voices shouted on all sides ; and still Amantius cried : 
“Touch him not—lay no hands on him, in the name of the 
Empress!” and at last succeeded in getting him to his own 
quarters in the palace. 
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“Now you are safe: prepare for your journey, and wait till 
the guards come for you.” 

“T—safe?” cried Eutropius—“do you not see that every 
one has forsaken me? where are my friends? my servants ? there 
is not one to be seen: and hark to the tumult outside ; the din 
of voices, voices of men thirsting for my blood!” 

“Compose yourself: the soldiers will take care of you.” 

“The soldiers !...... Gainas has stirred them up against me: 
they will fall upon me like wild beasts—they will murder me: 
or—worse still, they will give me up to the people to be torn 
limb from limb !” 

“ Miserable man !” said Amantius, overcome by the sight of 
this agony of fear for so wretched an existence : “ think on God !” 

“Yes, yes; I will,” cried Eutropius, suddenly inspired with 
a gleam of hope: “ farewell, Amantius ; I thank you...... now go, 
leave me: I would be alone.” 

Amantius hesitated—* You are not thinking of killing yourself?” 
he asked anxiously. 

“‘ T ?—you are mad to ask me: is not my own desire to live— 
only to live...... Even if it were to be in a Scythian or Libyan 
desert, still to live!” 

“God help you,” said Amantius, as he went to inform Eudoxia 
that he had done her bidding. She met him radiant with joy. 
“Congratulate me! the Emperor has summoned all his officers 
of state to announce to them the title of Augusta. I am Empress 
now, Amantius !” 

Louder and louder grew the fury of the populace against the 
hated Eutropius: they rushed in crowds to the theatre, the cir- 
cus, the forum, to pull down his statues, drag them through 
the streets, and break them in pieces: others surrounded the 
door through which the Preetorian guards were to take him to 
the harbour: while some flung stones and dirt against the walls 
which hid him from their sight, yelling out curses on the man 
before whom, but yesterday, they had crouched in slavish sub- 
mission. But the object of their hatred had escaped them. 
The moment he was alone he hastened to wash the paint from 
his corpse-like face ; then tearing off his rich robes he dressed 
himself in those of a scullion, and soiled his hair and his hands 
with soot and ashes. No one interrupted him: he was utterly 
forsaken. ‘Then he slipped hastily through the back entrance 
of the palace, and hurried by quiet by-streets into the city: he 
went on in an anguish of breathless haste, yet every now and 
then he slackened his speed, lest it should excite suspicion. 
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But no one noticed him—no one guessed that this shabby 
miserable old slave was the Consul Eutropius. 

Now he is near his goal: like a hunted beast he dashes across 
the great square, and stands panting in the portico of Sta. Sophia. 
In his haste he stumbled against two women, one of whom 
looked at him, and cried, “ Eutropius !” ‘Silence! . . for the 
love of pity !” he whispered, and hastened on, while the women 
passed into the square. The one who had recognised him 
turned towards the Patriarch’s palace, saying: “We had_ better 
tell the holy father at once: something extraordinary must have 
happened.” The deaconesses Pentadia and Procla were at once 
admitted to an interview, in a poor little room, which was more 
like a monk’s cell than the apartment of a prince of the Church. 

“ Reverend Father,” said Pentadia, who was much agitated, 
“the Church has received into sanctuary the man who sought 
to rob her of this privilege. Eutropius has fled, disguised as 
a slave, to the Altar of Sta. Sophia.” 

“Divine Providence !” exclaimed Chrysostom, “how wonder- 
ful are Thy ways! .. and you, Pentadia, to whom he refused 
this refuge, were the one to recognise him ?” 

“It seems that till I saw him no one had discovered him,” 
she answered, “but he cannot remain long concealed.” 

“What can have occurred, now,” said the Patriarch musingly, 
“to account for this? Well—be it what it may, the Church will 
protect him.” Some priests who entered at this moment con- 
firmed the news of the disgrace and flight of the Consul. 

“When the Pretorians went to conduct him to the harbour,” 
said Serapion, “they found his dwelling deserted. They are seek- 
ing him everywhere, and the people are mad with fury. Do 
you not hear them? they are coming nearer: what a hideous 
yell! they are on his track, poor wretch !” 

‘The women trembled at the sounds : “ Go to my little hospital,” 
said Chrysostom: ‘you will be in your own element there, and 
forget your fears: I will go to the Church.” 

“You will save this unhappy man, holy father, that he may 
not die in his sins?” asked Pentadia. 

“ J can not save him, my daughter,” answered the Patriarch: 
“ pray for him, and ask God to protect His Sanctuary from the 
hand of violence.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE SANCTUARY OF STA. SOPHIA. 


It was a marvel of magnificence, that Cathedral of Sta. Sophia, 
which Constantine had adorned with such lavish splendour. 
The doors were of cedar inlaid with ivory and amber—the latter 
being then very rare, and greatly sought after; the walls of marble, 
covered with bright graceful arabesques. The galleries round the 
dome were supported on pillars of porphyry, alabaster, verde 
antique, and the beautiful rose-coloured granite of Egypt. Silver 
boat-shaped lamps bore the undying light before the High Altar, 
and candelabra of the same metal, in the form of trees, had 
large clumps of wax lights on their branches. Round the open 
screen which divided the sanctuary from the rest of the church, 
were twelve silver pillars, between which stood ten silver statues, 
representing Our Lord and His Blessed Mother, the four Evan- 
gelists, and the four greater Prophets. The altar was a mass 
of jewels, gold, and pearls; indeed the whole building was a 
treasury of art—the pride of the Emperors, the joy of the faithful, 
and the crown of Constantinople. 

But on this day not one of the crowds which filled the church 
to overflowing gave a thought to its beauty and magnificence : 
every eye was fixed on an object which contrasted startlingly with 
everything that surrounded it. Stripped of the borrowed splen- 
dour of his dignity and office, half dead with anguish and terror, 
the miserable Eutropius stood in all his native ugliness and 
insignificance, clinging convulsively to a pillar near the altar. 
The crowd which filled the vast space of the cathedral was silent 
and motionless in breathless suspense. What would be the end? 
A new law had taken away the right of sanctuary, the innocent 
and guilty might be torn from the altar by the Praetorian guards 
at the Emperor’s command. Would that command be given? 
would the new law be used for the first time against its framer ? 
what would the Patriarch do? Then suddenly, in that wonder- 
fully impressive hush of an expectant multitude, was heard the 
clatter of arms, the tramp of heavy feet: the Pretorians! They 
are coming nearer—they fill the nave, they pass on, regardless of 
the crowds, who cannot give way, but are crushed back by the 
advancing soldiers. Onward they push to their prey, who stares 
with the fixed gaze of despair at the great iron serpent slowly 
wending its way along, with fierce eyes full of vengeance and 
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death. Every nerve of his body quivers with terror—the sweat of 
agony is on his brow ;—every now and then a hoarse rattle 
comes from his parched throat, and a convulsive movement 
distorts his features. It was a horrible sight. But no one felt 
pity: all were absorbed in breathless expectation. 

A slight movement in the part of the cathedral leading to the 
sacristy : then a whisper—‘ It is he—he is coming: room for the 
Patriarch ! The Golden-mouth is going to speak.” Somehow cr 
other, room was made for him, and the Preetorians stood literally 
wedged in, while the Patriarch mounted the pulpit. 

There he stood, a small slight figure—a pale, delicate, sickly 
face—a very picture of bodily weakness—but bold with the 
boldness of a good conscience, and majestic with the conscious- 
ness of the sacred right he was ready to defend. In a loud 
thrilling voice he bade the soldiers and the people withdraw, and 
not profane God’s sanctuary by vulgar curiosity or brutal violence: 
the law had never yet been executed: it should not be executed 
now—God’s mercy forbade it. Submissively, as though the Patri- 
arch were their general, the rude Preetorians obeyed. ‘The people 
followed them, to relieve their long suppressed feelings in the 
open air. The sudden change in his dangerous position was too 
much for the miserable Eutropius, and he fell senseless to the 
ground. By the Patriarch’s orders, he was carried to a room 
adjoining the sacristy, and refreshed with wine and restoratives. 

“He has no martyr’s blood in his veins, this creature here,” 
said a young acolyte, who was attending to him. 

“And his cause is no martyr’s cause,” answered a deacon: 
“selflove is always cowardly: the love of God alone gives 
courage.” 

“What a sight it was,” cried the boy, “to see the holy father 
defending this old half-dead hunted vermin by nothing but his 
words !” 

“ Ah, that it was!” said another. ‘I could not help thinking 
of the day when my poor soul will have to be judged, and how 
the devil will accuse it, and my angel guardian try to defend it: 
I did pray hard that my conscience may be better off than this 
poor wretch’s.” 

Hardly had Chrysostom reached his house, when a messenger 
summoned him to the Emperor. The news spread, and grew in 
spreading, and when he appeared in the great square of Sta. 
Sophia, the people surrounded him with lamentations: “ You will 
be arrested, holy father,—sent into banishment instead of that 
wretch! ..... You have sacrificed yourself for him in vain: 
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but we will avenge you—you and ourselves! Give him up, holy 
father, to the just anger of the Emperor, and save yourself.” 

The Patriarch said a soothing word every now and then, as he 
hastened through the excited crowds to the palace. He found 
Arcadius in a state of great irritation: Gainas had threatened 
him with a rebellion of the whole army in case of Eutropius’ 
escaping. 

“ Holy father!” exclaimed the Emperor, “ what have you been 
about? Defending a traitor, and endangering my throne! Is 
this lawful ? ” 

“Your throne, most clement Arcadius, is strengthened rather 
than endangered by the protection which the Church gives this 
unhappy man from his bloodthirsty enemies,” replied the Patri- 
arch calmly. 

“The Church no longer possesses the right to give this pro- 
tection.” 

“ Pardon me, mighty Emperor, if I reply that she cannot lose a 
right which is inalienable.” 

“Tt zs lost, lost by an imperial decree rescinding the privilege : 
and I scarcely imagine that your Holiness thinks yourself at 
liberty to defy the laws.” 

“This law, Most Illustrious, was framed by the man against 
whom it is now directed ; his motives for making it were very low 
and very unworthy: his aim was to take the last refuge away 
from nobler misfortune than his own. No sooner was the law 
promulgated than one common cry of indignation protested 
against it: to this hour it has never been enforced. It is con- 
demned by the reverence of the people for the Church.” 

“ But it exists, notwithstanding,” cried Arcadius, “it has my 
sanction ! and even your Holiness has to submit to the laws.” 

“Surely, most clement Emperor, so long as they are not in 
opposition to a higher law. I cannot allow the rights of the 
Church to be infringed; and this is one of her most precious 
rights—to be a place of mercy—a city of refuge. It is an 
inalienable right, inherited from her Divine Founder. A sinner 
embraced His Sacred Feet, weeping ; and she rose up a Saint.” 

“That is ove instance, reverend father !” 

“Yes, one instance, one for which all ages give thanks, and 
which is an eternal precedent to the Church ; and who can say 
what work may be done in secret? If she cannot save the body, 
she must seek to save the immortal soul. But soul and body are 
lost when the offender is seized and slain in that moment of 
madness, when he is a fugitive, half dead with anguish and fear. 
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And not he alone—his pursuers also fall into deadly sin. The 
Church would prevent this: O pious Arcadius, do you make that 

‘a reproach to her ?—or to me who am merely the minister of her 
authority? And remember, we have hitherto been speaking of a 
criminal, Arcadius! let us now turn to the innocent. Think that, 
but for this blessed right of sanctuary, such a woman as Pentadia 
would have been torn from the altar, banished to Libya, and there 
killed—God only knows how—with her husband. May not such 
a case occur again and again ? and ought you not to thank God 
for this merciful restraint on lawless passions ? ” 

“ The life of Eutropius is not threatened, holy father: he is to 
be banished only.” 

“ Can you answer for your Preetorians, most clement Arcadius ? 
or for Gainas, his deadly enemy? or for the enraged people ? 
Give all these unsettled elements time to compose themselves— 
give this unhappy Eutropius time to submit himself to the 
chastening Hand of God. I know you only desire to do what is 
just and right : well, then, let your desire be the same as God’s, 
Who desires not the death of the wicked, but that the wicked 
turn from his way, and live.” 

“T am not cruel, as your Holiness knows,” answered Arcadius,” 
“ but Gainas insists on the death of Eutropius, and the Preetorians 
clamour for it.” 

“Justice demands that he should be removed from this city,” 
said the Patriarch, “and you will banish him to satisfy justice, 
not the revenge of Gainas, nor the ferocity of the soldiery. 
Oppose their clamours and bloodthirstiness by your mercy and 
wisdom and dignity, and they will be silent for very shame. 
They will see that their will cannot be carried out, if only, mighty 
Arcadius, you will assert your own.” 

“ And I will: your Holiness is right! they shall find that I am 
master. But pray for me, my venerable father, that God may 
give me words to restrain them ; and rest assured that this law 
shall be revoked. You have shewn me the truth in this matter, 
and I thank you for it.” 

Arcadius took leave of the Patriarch with the affectionate 
respect of a son, and the friends who were anxiously expecting 
the termination of the interview read good news in his face. 

“Things have gone well, holy father, I am sure of it,” cried 
Serapion. 

“Pray for the Emperor,” answered Chrysostom, “he has re- 
stored the right of sanctuary, and spared the life of Eutropius.” 

‘*‘ Your Holiness is like Orpheus!” exclaimed Isidore, another 
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young deacon, in a burst of poetical enthusiasm. “ By the 
charm of his lyre he tamed wild beasts and made stones feel : and 
your words have worked quite as great a wonder—checked the 
Preetorians, and given courage to the Emperor.” 

“Give God the honour, my son, and pray for the Emperor ;” 
and so saying, the Patriarch returned to his house, the door of 
which was besieged by crowds waiting to welcome him back. 
But, though Chrysostom’s holy and self-denying life, his love for 
the poor, the eloquence of his preaching, and his simple-minded 
devotion to his sacred calling, had made him the idol of the 
people, and the very model of perfection to all who loved virtue 
and desired to lead a christian life, yet there were many (and 
among them were monks and priests) who hated the Patriarch as 
vice ever hates purity. His predecessor, the Senator Nectarius, 
had been altogether of another stamp, and had not exercised the 
salutary discipline over his clergy which Chrysostom deemed 
indispensable for those who, living in the world, were not to be of 
it. Thus the careless, the worldly, and the half-hearted, shunned 
and hated the light which revealed their own darkness. There 
were some such men among those round the Patriarch’s palace : 
and when he announced the joyful news that the Church was still 
to enjoy her right of sanctuary, and one loud cheer answered him, 
there were words of dislike and bitterness spoken even then. 

“He may have to seek this asylum himself some day: who 
knows?” said Florus to Eugenius. 

“He will have to seek it, if the feeling against him goes on 
increasing,” was the answer. Both hated Chrysostom for the holy 
life which was a living reproach to theirs. 


CHAPTER X. 
NATURE AND GRACE. 


It was Sunday—the day on which Olympias felt the burden of 
her captivity weigh most heavily: she was shut out from the 
House of God—excluded from the celebration of the Sacred 
Mysteries. 

“© dearest lady,” said Theone, “ it is such a sorrow to enjoy a 


privilege which you cannot share.” 
“Do not grieve,” Olympias answered ; “I can unite myself in 
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spirit to those penitents who were excluded from the churches till 
they had humbly performed their penance.” 

‘* But we all know, lady, that your place is not among them.” 

Olympias smiled: ‘(7 know that my place is where God has 
appointed it.” 

When they were all gone Olympias visited her sick, attended to 
their wants, and said some prayers with them: then she went to 
her own room, and remained for some time lost in thinking of 
what she honestly thought the great grace of being thus a prisoner 
for the love of God. Like all delicate and noble characters, she 
had the keenest sense of natural beauty, but she suffered no 
earthly charm, however innocent, to gain a power over her, and 
allowed weeks and months to pass without going on the terrace, 
from which there was a magnificent view over the Propontis. In 
the time of her father and her husband this terrace was a bright, 
beautiful garden, gay with flowers and fountains, and dotted here 
and there with elegant little tents, fitted up with comfortable 
seats, in which it was a real luxury to enjoy the soft sea breeze. 
But all this was a tale of the past, and none of the attractions of 
the place remained except the view over the sea—-a charm that 
nothing can alter. Olympias went to the terrace on this Sunday 
morning, and, leaning on the parapet, looked thoughtfully at the 
blue dancing waves before her. “Like the life of the soul,” she 
thought ; “the surface always in restless movement, unsatisfied, 
longing—and perfect rest in the lower depths” — 

**Olympias ! what a wonder !” cried an eager voice, and a lady 
stepped out of the door leading on the terrace: “I have been 
watching you full three minutes, and you have been doing nothing 
all that time! neither reading, nor sewing, nor looking after your 
beloved cripples. It is quite delightful to find that you can ever 
be idle like the rest of the world.” 

“* That is the way you catch me, is it?” said Olympias smiling; 
“and what brings you here, dear Thais ?” 

‘Just see what a proof of affection I am giving you,” cried 
Thais, a very pretty young woman, and a near relation of 
Olympias : “ I have missed church to pay you a visit.” 

“Thais ! I do not like such a proof as that !” 

“Then you are an ungrateful creature to say so,” was the 
careless answer: “I was dying to bring you the good news ; I 
wanted to be the first to tell it, and I dare say Iam. Shut up as 
you are, you have most likely not heard yet of the fall of 
Eutropius.” 
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“Ah, it has come, then!” exclaimed Olympias, thinking of 
Eudoxia’s messengers. 

“Why, you do not seem surprised,” said Thais. 

“One never can be surprised at the fall of any one in such an 
insecure position.” 

“Well, at any rate, you must be very glad of it; for now you 
will be free: it is no one’s interest now to shut you up, and to 
devour your property; and all your relations, I your old play- 
fellow among them, will attack the Emperor on the subject. Do 
you know they say he is quite a different man ? full of courage 
and eloquence—fancy that! You see Eutropius had fled to 
Sta. Sophia, and the Patriarch was protecting him. The Preto- 
rians were ready to storm the Palace, shaking’ their spears, and 
crying out that Eutropius should be given up. My husband was 
at the Palace and saw the whole thing. He could not believe 
his own ears when the Emperor declared he would speak to 
them: and he did it, too! He told them what a sin it would be 
to violate the right of sanctuary, and that murder would certainly 
be the consequence. They wavered a little, but did not quite 
give in. Then the Emperor spoke so warmly, pleaded so 
earnestly, and actually with tears! that every one was wonder- 
struck, because, you know, our good Emperor is not a person of 
quick feelings. It must be observed, however, that the Patriarch 
had just left him: so this unexpected energy may be partly 
accounted for. Anyhow, the Preetorians took themselves off quite 
quietly. Eudoxia (who is, of course, at the bottom of it all) is 
proclaimed Augusta, and everybody is charmed. How long this 
will last is another question! but one thing is certain, Eudoxia 
has got the power which Eutropius has lost, and I will answer for 
her using it !” 

Olympias listened quietly to this torrent of words. 

** And now, Olympias, what do you intend doing ?” 

** Just what I am doing now, only without let or hindrance.” 

“T declare you are intolerable, with your mania of being better 
than other people !” cried Thais: “have you really not had 
enough of it these six years that you have been a widow ?” 

“If by ‘mania’ you mean my way of life, dear Thais, I answer 
‘No:’ suppose I were to ask you if you are not tired of your 
married life after eight years ?” 

“© that is quite another thing! I have a kind husband, dear 
children, an ample fortune, and a brilliant position: in short, I 
am very happy, and one does not tire of happiness. But you, 
Olympias, you persist in leading a miserable life, when you might 
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be happy if you would—no wonder I thought this dreary whim of 
yours might be over. O, if you only would marry Elpidius, how 
happy it would make us all—the Emperor and Empress included.” 

“My dear Thais, people do not marry to please other people, 
but because it is their vocation. A second marriage is not mine: 
you know that no persecution has been able to alter my deter- 
mination: why should I change it without any reason now that I 
am free ?” 

“ The reason is,” cried Thais, “ that no one has a right to spoil 
their life. Why only look at this place : it used to be quite a little 
paradise. Have you forgotten how we used to play together at 
hide-and-seek here among those myrtle bushes? And _ those 
delicious evenings after your marriage, when Nebridius had the 
terrace illuminated, and we used to sit in the tents listening to the 
sweet music which was played in the house! and then when we 
were tired of listening we used to go down those steps to the 
grotto where the boats were kept, and sailed far out, watching the 
trembling line of light which was the reflection of this terrace— 
and only see what a change! Olympias, is it a proper thing for 
the daughter of Anicius Secundus to live ina ruin? I call ita 
perfect wilderness. We are now sitting on a pedestal which 
supported a flower vase! I declare you will make it impossible 
for your friends to visit you, as you have only broken stones to 
offer them by way of seats.” 

“You happened to find me here, dear Thais,” said Olympias 
quietly : “I can offer you a comfortable seat in my parlour.” 

“T was thinking of you, not of myself, as you very well know,” 
replied Thais crossly. “You place yourself outside the circle in 
which you were born, for which you were educated "— 

Olympias interrupted her: “ Not so! my beloved Theodosia 
did not educate me for any narrow sphere of life, but before all, 
and above all, for God—for His service and His love.” 

“O, of course,” replied. Thais, “ we are all Christians, I hope, 
and so we love and serve God—only not in this exclusive 
fashion. ‘That is just what we complain of in you. I should not 
think of speaking of myself; but look at the Empress, how pious 
she is, how devout in God’s service—what vast sums she spends 
on the poor and sick, and in building churches ! ” 

“God reward her,” said Olympias. 

“Well, all that does not prevent her liking dress and gaiety, 
cheerful society, and jewels, and every thing which it is natural to 
like : why should you be different from the Empress ?” 
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“My dear Thais, I never dreamt of comparing myself with 
- her.” 

“ Olympias !” said Thais, with an important air, “I have a 
grand scheme, only I cannot accomplish it without you: it would 
be for the good of thousands—-of the whole empire.” 

** Are you serious ?” asked Olympias, in surprise. 

‘Perfectly serious. Now just listen. Suppose you marry 
Elpidius: that makes Arcadius your cousin, you would be thrown 
very much with him and the Empress, and could not fail to gain 
great influence over both. Then, of course, through my relation- 
ship with you, I should see a good deal of Eudoxia too, and she 
would naturally prefer the companionship of young women near 
her own age to that of Marsa and her set. That arrogant Marsa! 
it would be delightful to see her influence lessen as ours grew ; 
and I am sure it would be a great benefit to the court and the 
city. She is universally disliked, and any ladies who supplanted 
her would be very popular. Now that Eutropius has fallen, 
Eudoxia will reign supreme, for the Patriarch cannot always be 
working miracles on the Emperor. Now don’t you see how 
naturally it would come about that through our influence with her 
our husbands would get the reins pretty much in their own hands ? 
Is not that a grand scheme? is it not worth the sacrifice of your 
whims and fancies, which can do good to no one but your dear 
cripples ?” 

“* And my own soul,” added Olympias, “which I have to save 
for the Kingdom of God? With the kingdoms of this world I 
have nothing to do. God has not committed them to me: He 
will not require an account of them from me.” 

“T might have known,” said Thais slightingly, “that your 
narrow views would never take in a scheme like mine.” 

“T certainly do not in the least understand such matters. But 
it seems to me, dear Thais, that your plan is something like an 
intrigue—putting down some and setting up others. Take care ! 
it is slippery and dangerous ground.” 

“IT told you I could not manage it without your help—at least 
not yet. And it would be such a good time to begin!” sighed 
Thais. 

“Ts not Eutropius a warning against climbing such dizzy 
heights ?” asked Olympias. 

“‘Eutropius ! a low-born, contemptible freedman, a warning to 
me ?” cried Thais, half astonished and half indignant. 

“ Are you safer because you are nobly born? Not slaves only, 
but all men are liable to make a bad use of power.” 
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“T am quite aware of that. I really have learnt something from 
the Patriarch’s discourses. And it is too bad to be compared to 
Eutropius—and by a friend and relation too,” said the offended 
Thais. 

Olympias said everything she could think of to pacify her, 
reiterating assurances that she had not the least idea of vexing 
her. 

“Well, I forgive you everything—all your eccentricities into 
the bargain—if you will marry Elpidius.” 

“What should you say if I were to propose that you should 
separate from your husband and choose another ?” 

“‘T should say that you had lost your senses.” 

“Well,” answered Olympias calmly, “ just as you are bound to 
your husband for life, so I have given myself to God. I hope 
this simple answer has given you the key to my whole life, and 
convinced you that every proposal of marriage can only be 
answered by me in one way.” 

“O Heaven! I guessed that was it! O, my poor Olympias, 
what have you done ?” 

“T have thrown myself into the arms of God—a safe and 
happy shelter!” said Olympias. 

“Q you poor, poor thing !” Thais went on, with genuine com- 
passion : “you have just buried yourself alive at four-and-twenty— 
and you might be so happy! O it is perfectly dreadful !” 

How strangely different were the lives of these two, which pro- 
mised to be so much alike when they played hide-and-seek together 
in the myrtle thicket ! 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE’ PATRIARCH’S SERMON. 


The conversation was interrupted by the return of Theone and 
her companions. ‘They all seemed in a great state of excitement, 
and two of them, who were the more immediate and confidential 
attendants of their mistress, came out on the terrace. “ Elpis! 
Theone ! what is it ? what has happened ?” asked Olympias. 

“Pardon our intrusion, noble lady, but may we speak? We 
have seen and heard wonderful things.” Olympias looked at Thais 
enquiringly. 

“Of course,” she exclaimed, “I am dying to hear the news.” 
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“ Let us come within,” said Olympias, smiling, “ you will listen 
better on a comfortable couch, will you not ?” 

“You are a good creature, Olympias! You know all about the 
pleasant things of life, and give them up notwithstanding! And 
you are so pale! If you only would use the least little mite of 
paint !—but of course you have not got such a thing: and then, 
to be sure, nobody sees you except your maids and your 
cripples.” As Thais sank down on a couch, her feelings were a 
mixture of compassion for her cousin, and of self-congratulation, 
that she could not be the subject of similar pity. 

“ Now then Elpis, Theone—whichever of you is spokeswoman, 
begin your wonderful story. Has the Emperor conquered the 
Goths ?” 

“No, lady ; but we have seen a victory of another sort,” said 
Theone. 

“As we were going to Sta. Sophia,” Eipis began, “ the people 
were flocking thither in crowds: it was like Easter-day—only, I 
must say, there seemed more excitement than devotion. They 
were pressing, talking, shouting, till we were half frightened, and 
quite thankful to get through a side door to the deaconesses’ 
place, where the noble Pentadia always allows us to come: we 
should never have managed it by the great doors, there was such 
a crowd. In the nave they were literally packed together, and of 
all those thousands nothing stirred but their eyes. I ventured one 
look round—the Holy Sacrifice had not begun—and I saw the 
Consul Eutropius by the altar embracing a pillar! O, lady, 
imagine him, your persecutor, in the sanctuary of the church—the 
very man who has been shutting you out from God’s House—and 
looking so miserable, so abject! I do not know how I felt; 
whether I was glad or sorry about it all. Then came our holy 
father, and addressed the people. O if only you had heard him ! 
I cannot repeat his words—and even if I could, the manner, the 
voice, the expression—in short, the sow/ would be wanting. 
‘Vanity of vanities—all is vanity,’ that was his text; and you 
cannot imagine how impressive it seemed with such a terrible 
living illustration of it before our eyes. Then, when he asked 
Eutropius what had become of all his flatterers—of all those who 
had applauded him so loudly in the theatre and the circus, in 
return for the sums he expended on the stage and the racecourse— 
when he said how they were changed into fierce packs of wolves, 
crying for vengeance and thirsting for his blood, and how the 
Church alone, that holy Church which he had trampled under 
foot, took compassion on him and sheltered him—then, lady, I 
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could not restrain my tears, and so many besides me felt ; indeed 
every one was more or less moved. ‘Then the Patriarch went on 
to say how the Church in her courageous compassion stands 
between the crimes of the culprit and the wrath of the Emperor 
and the rage of the people, entreating both sides not to yield to 
revengeful passions, and not to stain a just indignation with rash 
blood-shedding. In a few moments the Holy Sacrifice would be 
offered for sinners as well as for the just ; how could anyone, who 
then prayed sincerely ‘Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive 
them that trespass against us,’ contemplate dragging the unhappy 
fugitive from his only asylum, and delivering him to a dreadful 
death? At this point a thrill of agitation ran through the crowd. 
Some wept silently, and some aloud: many left the church: others 
fell on their knees and prayed. Looks of pity began to be cast 
on the miserable man, who stood there not knowing whether to 
hope or to fear; and then out of the sea of human sorrows rose 
the mighty mystery of the great Sacrifice to the Throne of ever- 
lasting Mercy, and thence dropped its gracious dews on our 
hearts. O lady, I thought of you, and how you would forgive 
your oppressor with all your heart.” 

“ Indeed I do, dear Elpis,” said Olympias. 

“Well,” enquired Thais, “ what came next ?—for, you know, 
Eutropius cannot possibly stand holding that pillar all his life.” 

**It will be easy to find a room for him within the limits of the 
sanctuary,” answered Olympias. “When Pentadia took refuge 
there from Eutropius, she had a little cell assigned to her adjoin- 
ing the room where the deaconesses instruct the female catechu- 
mens, and one of them supplied her with necessaries. Something 
of the same kind will be arranged for Eutropius.” 

“It was so striking,” said Theone, “to see Pentadia all the 
time : she sat motionless, and apparently calm as a marble statue, 
but every now and then a large tear rolled from her down-cast 
eyes, and when the Patriarch said, ‘ Forgive us our trespasses,’ 
her lips moved as if she were saying the prayer with him. If 
Eutropius had seen her, his heart must have been melted with 
sorrow and repentance.” 

“My dear child,” said Thais, “ Eutropius has too much upon 
his conscience to be troubled with remorse for one evil action ; 
and I cannot fancy him passing a couple of months in sanctuary 
as contentedly as Pentadia.” 

“« As we returned, we heard people speaking of his banishment - 
to Cyprus,” said Elpis. 

“To Cyprus,” laughed Thais: “imagine that monster of 
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ugliness in the island of the queen of love and beauty! what a 
satire !” 

“Lady! a messenger from the Emperor,” announced an atten- 
dant ; and Thais, Elpis, and Theone cried simultaneously, “ He 
is come to give you your liberty !” 

“Noble Olympias,” said the chamberlain, who now entered, 
“the illustrious Emperor greets you heartily, and announces to 
you that he has issued orders to the Prefect of the city, to 
deliver up to you this day the document nominating him your 
guardian: for it is the Emperor’s will that you should hence- 
forth enjoy perfect and unrestricted liberty as to your person 
and property.” 

“JT thank the Czesar Augustus gratefully for havirig so soon 
remembered his servant,” answered Olympias: “I pray you 
to tell him that I will take care to spend my fortune so that my 
imperial lord will not repent of having restored it to me.” 

“Tell me,” said Thais eagerly, after the messenger had retired, 
“tell me what you mean to do with it?” 

And Olympias answered gently, “To serve God.” 


Two Waps. 


There are some souls who ever purely live ; 
Rise like the sun in all his golden strength, 

And spend their days, like him, in nothing else 
Than shedding light and heat, and killing down 
The noxious vapours of the unwholesome world. 
These swerve not to the right, nor to the left : 
Sin seems to have no charms for them ; yet no, 
That were untrue to say: with them ’tis not 
Earth tempts the less, but heaven attracts them more. 
And having learned the way, they battle on, 
And will that heaven shall be their better aim. 
So, in the furnace of their own proud blood 
They walk unharmed and cool, their only care 
(Like the three holy children of old time) 

To get from out things living or inert 

All, all the glory that they can for God. 
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Two Ways. 


Friends may forsake them ; but they care no more 
‘Than do the trees in Autumn ’reft of leaves ; 

And outward things may vex them: but they have 
No time indeed to waste in mourning o’er 

Such gnat-stings in the years that are not life 

But only prelude to it. So in the strength 

Of heavenly food, they tread their upward path, 
Blessing and blest, right to the mount of God. 


And some there are who never truly live 

Until their hearts are dead—dead at the least 

To all they once thought worth the while of life. 
Their earlier selves are but the budding grain— 
Young, green, and useless: let them reach full age, 
And if Heaven deem them worthy of the war, 

Let all its dread battalions press upon them : 

Let the keen scythe of trouble lay them low. 

And rend in shreds their very core of pride ; 

Let the pure wrath of noon scorch up their bloom, 
And let the evening dew weep sad upon them, 
(Sad, yet so sweet it keeps their life alive ;) 

Then come the world and ceaseless vex them with 
The threshing-flails of scornful human hearts ; 

So to the mill, last trial of their all ; 

Alone, alone with God—and powerless ! 

The rebel heart is brought to bay at last. 

But what is this? O here is not the end ; 

The waters saw Thee, God, and gushed amain 

To stay thy justice, and true contrite tears 

Have moulded these crushed hearts to other use: 
And lo! the listless grain no longer bends 
Wanton to every blast, but hath become 

The staff of life to all a thankful world. 
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The History of Galileo. 


Paat iii. 


GALILEO, as we have seen, after spending in retirement the in- 
terval following upon the Decree of 1616, was induced by his own 
sanguine view of his theory and by the suggestions of his friends 
to revisit Rome in 1624. He perhaps was not without hope of 
being able to obtain a revision of the condemnatory Decree. He 
had good reason to be pleased with the reception which he met 
with in Rome, and in general with the success of his visit. But 
he had still greater objects in view. He was bent on producing 
his great work Dialogo sopra i due massimi sistemi del mondo, 
We shall have occasion to see what troubles the subtlety with 
which he designed this work, and the apparent artifice to which 
he had recourse in order to secure its publication, were the 
occasion of bringing upon him. It is in this disingenuous trickery, 
manifested by Galileo, together with a reckless presumptuousness 
in pressing his own opinions and proportionate contempt for his 
antagonists, that we are to find a key to the severity with which 
he was certainly treated in consequence of his publication of this 
work ; though it must be borne in mind that the clemency and 
consideration with which this severity was mitigated showed un- 
mistakeably the desire to make every allowance in his favour 
that his apparent want of good faith and imprudence would 
admit of. It was upon his return to Florence after his visit to 
Rome in 1624 that he-employed himself on his great work. Its 
execution occupied him several years. He wrote during this time 
to Father Castelli, in Rome, to examine the ground upon which he 
stood. The reports which he received were calculated to give him 
confidence, and at length, in 1630, his friends Monsignor Ciampoli 
and Father Castelli, thinking the moment favourable for the publi- 
cation of his work, recommended him again to present himself for 
the purpose in Rome. Galileo accordingly quitted his villa at 
Bellosguardo, and arrived in Rome in May 1630. He obtained at 
once a long audience with the Pope, and was able to congratulate 
himself on the kindness with which he had been received by 
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Urban VIII. “The Pope,” he said, “has begun to treat my 
affairs in such a manner as to give me reason to hope for a 
favourable result.” The Sovereign Pontiff often spoke of him in 
terms of esteem and affection ; and gave proof of his sentiments 
towards him by considerably increasing his pension. Galileo was 
encouraged to make application to Father Riccardi, the Master of 
the Sacred Palace, for permission to print his work. Father 
Riccardi objected on the ground that the system of Copernicus 
was put forward in the work, not hypothetically, but absolutely, 
and Father Visconti, professor of mathematics, was appointed to . 
read the work and point out such passages as required correction. 
This he did, and the Master of the Palace then gave his permission 
to Galileo for the printing of his work, with the proviso that he 
should make such changes and additions as would serve to put 
the question into a hypothetical instead of an absolute form. 
With this view he was to prefix a preface and subjoin a conclusion, 
to show that the arguments advanced against the Ptolemaic 
system were stated only to make it clear that the Congregation, 
in condemning the system of Copernicus, had not acted without 
a full knowledge of the arguments in support of it. 

Galileo in the meantime was compelled to leave Rome on 
account of the great heats, and returned to Florence. It was 
agreed that he should return to Rome in the autumn, in order 
that the Master of the Palace might have an opportunity of 
seeing the work after it had been fully revised. Incidents, 
however, occurred which were unfavourable to Galileo, and 
interfered with the progress of the work. His friend, the Prince 
Cesi, who was to superintend the printing of the book, died at 
this time, and the plague breaking out in Florence prevented 
communication with Rome. Galileo, finding it impossible under 
the circumstances to print his work in Rome, desired to have it 
printed under his own eyes in Florence. The Master of the 
Sacred Palace at first refused his permission, and granted it only 
on condition of ‘the work being sent to him for a final revision. 
In consequence, however, of representations made to him, of the 
difficulty of transmitting the whole work, he agreed, in September 
1630, to be satisfied with seeing the commencement and the 
conclusion, on condition that the whole work should be submitted 
to the revision of a Father to be named by him in Florence. Father 
Hyacinth Stefani was appointed, and after a minute revision of 
the work was moved to tears, as Galileo himself gives the . 
account, at the humble submission of the author to the decision 
of his superiors. Galileo, however, it seems was in no hurry to 
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send the required corrections to. Rome, and the Master of the 
Sacred Palace on his part delayed returning the preface and 
conclusion to Florence. Galileo, without waiting for the settle- 
ment of the preliminaries, commenced printing his werk, and by 
the middle of March, 1631, six sheets had been comp!cted. The 
preface and conclusion were at length, in the middle of May, 
promised by Father Riccardi, and the Inquisitor at Flerence 
was empowered by him to approve of the printing of the tvork, 
without waiting for his own personal revision of it, on condition 
that the wishés of His Holiness should be complied with, and 
that the title and method of the work should show that it 
contained only a mathematical treatment of the opinion of 
Copernicus, and that this opinion should be presented merely as 
a hypothesis, without any mention being made of Holy Scripture. 
The promised preface and conclusion were sent in the middle of 
July, the printing of the work was then proceeded with, and in 
the beginning of 1632, in spite of the difficulty of communication 
caused by the raging of the plague, a copy found its way to 
Rome. 

It was received with high admiration by some, but awakened of 
course bitter animosity on the part of the Peripatetic school, to 
whose principles it gave a death-blow, and serious apprehensions 
on the part of some Catholics, who saw in it an opposition to the 
decree of March, 1616. The report quickly gained ground that 
the work could not fail to be condemned. In fact, in the month 
of August, the Master of the Sacred Palace commanded the 
printer in Florence to suspend the issue of any more copies, and 
obtained possession of the eight copies which had been brought 
from Florence to Rome. An acquaintance with the true 
character of the work will at once explain why it should have 
been so summarily dealt with on its first appearance. This 
Dialogue, professedly an exposition of the arguments in favour of 
the Ptolemaic and Copernican systems respectively, is in reality 
a clever piece of satire, the point of which it is impossible to 
mistake. ‘Through the medium of three interlocutors—Salviati, 
a learned Florentine and a zealous partisan of Copernicus ; 
Sagredo, a noble Venetian of a high intellectual character, who 
seconds the Copernican Salviati; and Simplicius, a devoted 
follower of Aristotle and the Peripatetic school—the received 
doctrines were held up to a bitter and keen ridicule, which is only 
the more powerful in its effect from being veiled under the 
refinement of exquisite art. The author himself appears only in 
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with his object in writing the work, makes it difficult to regard it 
otherwise than a piece of delicate irony. After speaking of the 
promulgation of “a salutary decree at Rome which, in order to 
remedy the scandals of the age, had imposed silence on the 
advocates of the Pythagorean theory regarding the movement of 
the earth ;” “I have resolved,” he says, “ well acquainted as I am 
with this decree, to render justice to the truth. I was at the 
time* at Rome; the most distinguished prelates listened to me 
with attention, and the decree was not passed without some 
knowledge of it having been imparted to me. I have been 
desirous, then, to show to foreign nations that in Italy, and more 
particularly in Rome, persons were as well acquainted with all 
that could be stated in favour of the system of Copernicus as 
anywhere else. Putting, then, the system on a hypothetical 
ground, I have undertaken to show that this hypothesis is prefer- 
able to that which supposes the world to be at rest, against those 
pretended philosophers, Peripatetics in name, who in their 
conclusions neglect the ground of observation. I will examine,” 
he says, “the phenomena of the heavens, which, strengthening as 
they do the system of Copernicus, facilitate astronomical science, 
if they do not altogether demonstrate the necessity of the system. 
Iam confident,” he continues, “that if the Italians travel less 
than others, they are men of equal thought, and that, if they have 
abstained from giving their assent to the opinion in favour of the 
movement of the earth, it is not from being unacquainted with the 
arguments adduced to support it, but because they attach more 
weight to the arguments drawn from piety and faith, and from 
their acknowledgment of the omnipotence of God and the 
weakness of the human understanding.” The decree, then, accord- 
ing to the author, forbidding the teaching of the Copernican system, 
is wise and salutary ; yet this system explains all phenomena, and 
is almost necessary ; and the solution of this contradiction is to 
be found in the recognition of the omnipotence of God. The 
vein of satire which runs through the whole work, whilst it 
effected the object of the author, by holding up to ridicule the weak 
points of the opposite system and of his adversaries’ mode of 
argument, manifested unmistakably the mind of Galileo. He had 
no reason to be surprised, then, if he were judged by what all 
agreed in understanding to be his real meaning. 

In the following September the Holy Father ordered the 
Inquisitor at Florence to signify to Galileo, in the name of the 
Congregation of the Holy Office, that he must prepare to present 
himself in Rome in the ensuing month to explain his conduct. 
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Yet it was evident that there was a desire to give every advantage 
to Galileo. An extraordinary commission had been appointed in 

the preceding month to examine the Dialogue. ‘This was an 

unusual proceeding; and had been adopted out of consideration 

for the Grand Duke and Galileo, and in order to avoid, if possible, 

the necessity of carrying the matter before the Holy Office.* 

Urban VIII. was, however, greatly displeased with Galileo, and 

on meeting with Niccolini, the Ambassador of Florence, said to 

him with great warmth ; “ Galileo has had the boldness to enter 

where he should not, and to approach a subject the most grave 

and dangerous that can be treated at the present time.” ‘But he 

had authorisation for printing his work,” remarked the Ambassador. 

“ Yes,” replied the Pope, with the same warmth, “ Ciampoli an‘ 

the Master of the Sacred Palace have been deceived. Ciampol, 

without having seen or read the work, declared to me that Galileo 

intended complying in every respect with the orders of the Pope, 

and that all was right.” “Galileo will at least be allowed time 
to justify himself?” inquired Niccolini. “In matters concerning 
the Holy Office,” replied the Pope, “ the only mode of proceeding 

is to pass a censure, and then require a retractation.” ‘ Could 
not Galileo be made acquainted beforehand with the charges 
brought against him?” again inquired Niccolini. “TI tell you,” 
replied the Pope, with animation, “the Holy Office does not 
proceed in this manner; no one is ever informed beforehand, 
and moreover Galileo knows very well what are the difficulties, 
for we have spoken together about them, and we have told 
him ourselves.” ‘The Master of the Palace reproached Galileo 
with not having complied with the requisitions contained in 
the letter: written to the Inquisitor at Florence ; but was still of 
opinion that all that would be required was the correction of 
certain passages. 

The report of the Commission, after a month’s careful examina- 
tion, was communicated to the Pope, and Urban VIII. informed 
the Ambassador of the Grand Duke that, after the examination 
to which the work had been subjected, he could not do other- 
wise than refer the matter to the Congregation of the Inquisition. 
The report stated the following conclusions regarding Galileo ; 
1st.—That he had disobeyed the injunctions given him, by af- 
firming absolutely, and not merely hypothetically, the move- 
ment of the earth and the stability of the sun; 2nd.—that he 
had falsely ascribed the ebb and flow of the tides to the stability of 
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the sun and the motion of the earth, which have no existence ; 3rd. 
that he had fraudulently kept silence regarding the order given 
him by the Holy Office in 1616, to abandon the opinion of the 
sun being the centre of the universe and of the revolution of 
the earth, and not to teach or maintain it. Deliberation was then 
to be held on the manner of proceeding against his person and 
the work which had already been printed. Another memorial 
presented his offences under the following eight heads. First, 
having without permission prefixed to his book the authorisation 
to print delivered at Rome. Secondly, having in the body 
of the work placed the true doctrine in the mouth of a simpleton, 
and defended it but feebly in the person of another speaker, 
in order to present merely a superficial notion of it and to 
prevent the truth, which he seemed to state against the grain, 
from being taken into much consideration. ‘Thirdly, having 
been very frequently at fault in his work, and abandoning 
the ground of hypothesis, either by affirming absolutely the 
movement of the earth and the stability of the sun, or by speak- 
ing of the arguments on which it rests as demonstrative and 
necessary, or holding the denial of this opinion as impossible. 
Fourthly, having treated the subject as though it had not been 
already decided, and as a person would do who expected a 
definition and did not suppose that it had been already given. 
Fifthly, having despised the authors who are opposed to the 
opinion which he maintains, although they are those whom the 
Church employs the most.  Sixthly, having affirmed and de- 
clared (what is false) the equality, in regard of the understand- 
ing of the truths of geometry, between the Divine and the 
human intellect. Seventhly, having laid down as a truth that 
the partisans of Ptolemy should range themselves on the side 
of those of Copernicus, and having denied that the reverse is 
true. Ejighthly, having falsely ascribed the ebb and flow of the 
tides to the stability of the sun and the motion of the earth, 

which have no existence. ‘These general heads of accusation 

may be reduced to two, viz., that Galileo had disregarded the 
injunctions he had received in 1616, and had presented the 

doctrine of the stability of the sun and the movement of the 

earth absolutely and not hypothetically. The astronomical 

opinion, then, of Galileo was attacked only in regard of the 

philosophical and theological opinion with which it seemed to 

be connected, according to a view which the state of science 

at the time was not sufficiently advanced to reject. We can 

hardly give credit to the opinion entertained by some. though 
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indeed the intrinsic evidence of the Dialogue would seem to 
give it considerable plausibility, that Galileo should have had 
the effrontery, to say nothing of the imprudence, of ridiculing 
the Pope, Urban-VIII, under the character of Simplicius. 
Galileo had himself, on this report being spread, distinctly denied 
any such intention to Cardinal Barberini, and the Pope had 
expressed himself satisfied. 

To resume the thread of the narrative; the Inquisitor of 
Florence, in obedience to the injunction previously transmitted 
to him from His Holiness, summoned Galileo at the beginning 
of October, ‘and intimated to him the order to present himself 
at Rome during the course of the month. Galileo expressed 
himself ready to obey the order. It caused him however con- 
siderable pain. He represented his feelings to the Grand Duke 
and to Cardinal Barberini. He would gladly have gained time, 
and he begged of the Cardinal to lay before the Congregation 
the state of his health, his advanced age (nearly seventy years), 
and the fatigue which the journey would entail upon him. 
He was desirous of presenting a memorial, and he declared 
that it would be seen that he was devoted to the Church, and 
that it was rather personal enmity than any consideration of 
religion that had actuated the attacks against him. He was 
recommended, however, from Rome by the Ambassador of 
Florence and his other friends, not to undertake the defence 
of his conduct, but to submit to what should be decided regard- 
ing him. Niccolini also assured him that the cause would 
be inevitably proceeded with, and that it was necessary that he 
should be himself, for a time, under personal detention. He 
represented the matter, however, to several Cardinals, the As- 
sessor of the Holy Office, and to His Holiness himself. The 
Pope remained inflexible. It was necessary, he said, that Galileo 
should come to Rome to answer for himself. He might, how- 
ever, take every precaution to smooth the difficulties of the 
journey, and break it by easy stages. On the Inquisitor at 
Florence summoning Galileo again, at the beginning of Novem- 
ber, he declared himself ready; but, on representing the state 
of his health, which kept him in the hands of physicians, he 
was allowed a month’s delay. The Pope, on his part, sent 
orders to the Inquisitor to inform Galileo that he should be 
obliged, at the end of the month thus allowed, to compel him 
to present himself at Rome. On the 18th of December, how- 
ever, the Inquisitor wrote to say that Galileo was confined to 
his bed by illness, and that, however much he wished it, it 
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was out of his power to travel. This statzment was attested 
by the three leading physicians of Florence. Little credit, 
however, was attached to the declaration at Rome; and the 
Pope caused the Inquisitor to be informed that such sub- 
terfuges could not be allowed; that he must verify and certify 
by a commissary, assisted by a physician, the true state of 
Galileo’s health. If he were able to come, he should be brought 
as a prisoner and in chains; if his health would not allow of 
it, he was to be allowed to remain, but as soon he was able 
to move he was to be brought as stated above. The com- 
missary and physician were to travel at Galileo’s expense, 
since he had not chosen to take advantage of his health, at 
the time he had received the order, to put himself on his way. 

These measures were in character with the legal proceedings 
of the time. The declaration was simply a matter of form ; 
it was a menace which was never to be carried out in regard 
of Galileo. On the 15th of January, 1633, Galileo finally re- 
solved on setting out on his journey; he went to Rome in 
the litter which Niccolini had sent for his conveyance, and 
on the 13th of February he took up his lodgings at the Ambas- 
sador’s palace. During the first few days after his arrival, 
no official proceedings were entered into; but he was allowed 
an opportunity, in conversation with one of the members of 
the Congregation of the Holy Office, of expressing his loyalty 
and devotion to the Church. Galileo was himself astonished ; 
“this treatment,” he wrote, “appears very kind and humane, 
and contrasts strangely with the chains, cords, and prison with 
which I was threatened.”* Galileo had many friends in Rome ; 
and he was, in truth, treated with much kindness and considera- 
tion. He lived in the house of the Ambassador, instead of 
being lodged at the Holy Office; and was surrounded with 
every mark of care and regard. Every attempt was made to 
calm his angry temper, and he was recommended to avoid 
appearing in public, in order not to seem to brave public 
opinion. Galileo would, no doubt, have felt the seclusion, 
but commonly any one accused before the Holy Office was 
kept in prison during the process of the cause ; whereas Galileo 
was at liberty amidst his friends. ‘‘There is no instance,” re- 
marked Niccolini, ‘of accused persons not having been kept 
in confinement, were they bishops, prelates, or persons of title.”+ 
It was no longer possible, however, at a certain stage of the 
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proceedings, as the Pope had himself informed the Ambassador, 
to dispense with Galileo’s being taken to the house of the 
Holy Office. But even under these circumstances Urban VIII. 
gave orders that the best and the most convenient rooms should 
be reserved for Galileo. On the morning of the 12th of April 
Galileo presented himself to be interrogated.* He acknow- 
ledged himself to be author of the Dialogue, and on his being 
asked the reason of his coming to Rome in 1616, he replied, 
that hearing of the doubt raised regarding the theory of Coperni- 
cus, he had wished to know what opinions he should hold 
on the subject in order to remain a Catholic. “The Congre- 
gation of the Index,” he said, “decided at the time, that the 
opinion of Copernicus, held absolutely, was incompatible with 
the Holy Scriptures, and that it should be admitted only as 
a hypothesis.” He acknowledged that he had received notice 
of the decree, but declared that Cardinal Bellarmine had assured 
him that the opinion of Copernicus might be held hypothetically. 
“He. concluded by telling me,” he said, “that the opinion of 
Copernicus could not be maintained absolutely, because it was 
contrary to the Holy Scriptures.” When interrogated regarding 
the order he had received not to defend and teach this opinion, 
Galileo protested that he had never acted against the injunction 
not to maintain or defend it, but he declared that he did not 
remember having been forbidden to teach it. In respect of 
the second point of the Process, on being asked regarding the 
permission he had had to write the book, Galileo declared 
that he had thought that he required no permission to write 
it, since in writing it he considered that he was not contravening 
the Decree. As regards the authorisation to print it, he had 
refused advantageous offers to print it in France, Germany, 
and Venice, and had brought the work himself to Rome in 
order to submit it to the Censorship; it had been revised there 
and the authorisation had been granted him. ‘“ However,” he 
added, “I have not in the book embraced or defended the 
opinion of the movement of the earth and the immobility 
of the sun; I show on the contrary that the reasons advanced 
by Copernicus are weak and inconclusive.” We have already 
seen how far such an answer can be regarded as consistent with 
the real character of the work and with the evidence which it 
contains of the real mind of the author. 

These interrogatories concluded, the examination on the sub- 
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ject of his intention was suspended, and Galileo was consigned, 
by way of prison, not to the secret rooms in which the accused 
were ordinarily placed, but to the private apartments of the 
Fiscal of the Holy Office. Galileo was here at liberty to walk 
in the garden attached to the residence, “of vast extent,” as 
he describes it himself. He was attended by his own servant, 
who slept near him, and had free access to him. “Any of 
my attendants,” wrote the Ambassador Niccolini, “ have similar 
permission to take to his apartments dishes prepared at my 
own house. I-am at liberty to write to him, and hear from him 
every day.”* Bocchineri also, speaking of this period of Galileo’s 
residence, remarked, “I imagine that he will have suffered 
more during his quarantine at Ponte Centino than in the prison 
of the Holy Office.”t Galileo himself, speaking of the same 
circumstances, writes as follows to Bocchineri. “It has been 
decided that I should live in retirement here, but with con- 
veniencies quite unusual under the circumstances. I occupy 
three rooms, part of the residence of the Fiscal of the Holy 
Office, with full and entire liberty of walking in the grounds. 
As regards my health,” he adds, “I am well, thanks be to 
God and the delicate attention of the Ambassador and his lady, 
who omit nothing to procure me every comfort, which is, indeed, 
quite unnecessary for me.” 

Galileo having, on the 22nd of April, experienced acute pain in 
one of his legs, the Commissary and the Fiscal, who were charged 
with the process, came to see him. ‘They promised him that he 
should be allowed to remove as soon as he was able to leave his 
bed, and they repeatedly begged of him to keep composed, and 
not to allow himself to be annoyed.{ On recovering from the 
attack Galileo begged to be allowed a hearing. On the 3oth of 
April, he was accordingly admitted to appear before the Congre- 
gation, and he was requested to state what he had to say. He 
completely disavowed his book. Perhaps this disavowal may be 
ascribed to his having become acquainted with the fact that, 
on the 17th of April, the Theologians and Consultors had presented 
severally their attestatiors in form, proving that Galileo had 
taught in his book the movement of the earth and the immo- 
bility of the sun. Perhaps Galileo may have hoped, by a dis- 
avowal, to escape a condemnation which now appeared inevit- 
able. He declared that having again read over his Dialogue 
to see whether, contrary to his intention, he had acted in dis 
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obedience to the decree of 1616, he had found that there were 
two arguments which he had presented with too great force ; that 
he did not regard them as conclusive, and that they admitted of 
refutation. ‘Had I to present them again, I should do so,” he 
said, “in such a manner as to take from them the force which 
they have in appearance, but which, in reality, they are completely 
without.” His error was to be traced, it would appear, to vanity 
and ambition, ignorance and inadvertence. After he had finished 
what he had to say, the examination on the intention was put off 
to the following day. Galileo resumed his speech, and declared 
that he had not held the condemned opinion regarding the move- 
ment of the earth as true, and he was ready, if allowed time, to 
prove this clearly. “I will resume,” he said “the arguments of the 
several characters of my Déa/ogue and refute as powerfully as I 
can those advanced in favour of this opinion.” In concluding 
he repeated his request to the tribunal to be at once allowed to 
carry his resolution into effect. 

It is difficult to reconcile the conduct of Galileo on this 
occasion with the persistency with which he had pressed his 
opinions, with the tone of triumph with which he had insisted 
upon the almost demonstrative character of his proofs, and the 
contempt he had expressed for his opponents. The same day, 
the 30th of April, the Commissary General of the Inquisition, in 
conformity with the orders of His Holiness, informed Galileo 
that he was allowed, in consideration of his ill health and ad- 
vanced age, to hold himself prisoner in the palace of the Grand 
Duke, under condition of seeing only the residents in the palace 
and of repairing to the Holy Office every time that he might be 
required. Galileo was summoned on the roth of May, and the 
Commissary having allowed him a delay of eight days in order 
that he might, if he so wished, present his defence, he immediately 
handed in a writing, to which was annexed the original of the 
declaration of Cardinal Bellarmine, dated the 26th of May 1616. 
“Tn fine,” he declares, “I commit myself once for all to the 
well known consideration and clemency of the tribunal.” The 
writing handed in by Galileo was two pages in length.* It began 
by completing the answer which he had given to the interrogatories 
of the 12th of April, relative to the prohibition imposed upon him 
in 1616 against maintaining, defending, or teaching the opinion 
in favour of the movement of the earth. The declaration of 
Cardinal Bellarmine, the original of which he produced, did not 
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speak of teaching, and as this declaration represented to him the 
decree of the 5th of March, he could not be charged with not 
having spoken of it to the Master of the Sacred Palace. Galileo 
declared that he had done all that he could to avoid every fault 
whatever in his book, having presented it himself to the Grand 
Inquisitor. His judges, then, should dismiss from their minds 
the idea of his having knowingly and willingly disobeyed the 
orders he had received. He renewed, moreover, his offer to 
correct at once any errors which might have escaped him. In 
conclusion he spoke of the wretched condition to which his con- 
stant anxiety of mind for six months, and the fatigue of his 
journey at his advanced age of seventy years, had reduced him ; he 
then committed himself with confidence to the clemency and 
goodness of the Cardinals his judges. 


( rav. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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Gter biemale, 


Nocte et tenebris frigidis circumdatus 
Patriz reliqui littora, 

Horasque per tres jactitatus fluctibus 
Adnavigavi Galliam. 

Excepit inde triste per nives iter ; 
Gelu rigescebant pedes ; 

Lutetize ad ipsos hospitum focos gravi 
Sedebam amictus pallio. 

Illic stupebam Sequanam stratam super, 
In Russicum morem, viis ; 

Aulamque seré nocte ducentem choros 
Illuminatos per lacus. 

Lubens ab istis, haud nego, spectaculis 
In lectulum me contuli; 

Lubensque tandem ferrea fugi via, 
Raptus vaporis impetu. 

Sed falsus eheu! spe, fatigatus mora, 
Phoczea adivi moenia : 

Illinc manebat per procellosum mare 
Hyberna navigatio. 

Magister, alto credere haud ausus ratem, 
Cautus legebat littora, 

Eurisque circuibat adversantibus 
Inusitatam per viam. 

Noctem, diemque, et alteram noctem inscius 
Heesi supinus lectulo, 

Condens Iambos, computans horas, gravem 
Vix ore freenans nauseam. 

Tum mane, pelago fluctuante jam minis, 
Seminecem in altum me traho, 

Mente auguratus posse demum conspici 
Portum, et propinqua littora. 

Eheu ! quid aiunt? jam magistrum ab Alpibus 
Flexisse in Australes plagas ; 

Adhuc diem unum navigandum : vespere 
Portum tenendi spem dari. 


Iter Hiematle. 


Hic ingemisco, et, tabido similis cani, 
Refugio in imum carcerem. 

Sed mox laborat navis aliquantd minus ; 
Fluctus minores irruunt ; 

Quin et, reducté nubium caligine, 
Ceeli patescunt czerula ; 

Eurosque flantes de nivosis montibus 
Sol lucidus transverberat. 

‘Tum “ Civitatem,” quam vocant, attingimus 
Ad vesperam verso die. 

Hic oppido, portuque toto, et moenibus 
Vexilla fulgent Galliz, 

Extraque muros milites tentoriis 
Circumsedentes cernimus. 

Exinde letus, ultiméque jam vice, 
Curru vaporis auferor, 

Horasque post trés Urbis A®ternze redux 
Oculis saluto moenia. 
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WHATEVER may be the failure or the success of the 
movement now on foot among us for the improvement 
of Education, and, in particular, of the Education of the 
poorer classes, it seems at all events certain enough that 
it will not fail for want of due information. Whatever 
light can be thrown on the subject by the industrious 
labours of Royal Commissions, and by the despatch of 
men of intelligence and cultivation to report on the man- 
ner in which the question is dealt with abroad, will 
certainly not be wanting for the guidance of our legis- 
lators. At first sight the general good-will with which 
the subject is approached on all sides, the strong convic- 
tion universally felt of the necessity of exertion, and the 
readiness which may be justly expected from all classes 
to cooperate in whatever sacrifices the effort may entail, 
would seem to promise us a speedy and happy solution 
of the problem before us. What on earth is to prevent 
us from having a perfect system of education? We can 
afford money for everything else, and we are not likely 
to grudge it for this. We do not need to be convinced 
of the advantages of education, and some of us have seen 
good reason of late for fearing that there is considerable 
danger in its absence, especially when the more uneducated 
classes are coming in for a larger share of political power 
than they have hitherto enjoyed. If there is any question 
which ought to be no matter of party dispute, no difficulty 
between class and class, race and race, creed and creed, 
it ought.to be this. Unfortunately, there are certain 
principles concerned in education, and these principles 
are bones of sore contention between those two parties 
which must for ever wage -internecine war, without 
any hope of compromise and reconciliation. There is 
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the Christian view of education, and the unchristian view : 

, there are the traditions and the principles on the one hand 
which have ever guided the Church in her conduct as 
to this matter, and the traditions and principles on the 
other hand, which have directed the policy of those 
who would sweep the Church off the earth if they could, 
and are bent at all events on reducing her to the level 
of a political institution or an instrument of Government. 
As in marriage, so in education, the Church and State 
meet on the same ground, and politicians who deny the 
prerogatives of the Church, and who would legislate on 
heathen principles, are by no means unlikely to find her 
very much in their way. As their principles extend to 
a general denial of faith and the supernatural order, they 
come into collision not only with the Catholic Church, 
but with all bodies of Christians outside her pale, who 
recognize, however imperfectly, what they deny. It is 
therefore well worth our while to remember that the ques- 
tion of Education may be very likely to raise a battle 
of principles, however much men may agree about certain 
practical aims and matters of detail, and that all the in- 
formation in the world is far less important than a clear 
and decided view of the principles around which the battle 
may have to be fought. 

Every onward step in the direction of more extensive 
Education must proceed on one of the two principles which 
are at present in operation almost side by side in the 
United Kingdom. In Ireland, where the population is pre- 
ponderatingly Catholic, the “common” system has been in 
possession for many years, at least in theory, for of course 
there are hundreds of schools in which the children are 
only of one religion. This system has been strongly con- 
demned and complained of by the Catholic Bishops, and 
it is confessed by most influential persons entrusted with 
its management to have been intended as an insidious 
engine of perversion from Catholicism to Protestantism. 
In England, where a considerable love for distinctive doc- 
trine still survives, both in the Establishment and among 
dissenting bodies, the politicians who have had the manage- 
ment of the educational measures of the Government have 
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not been able to force the “common” system upon the 
people. Many devout wishes for the purpose have doubtless 
been formed in the Office of the “Committee of Council on 
Education,” and more than once attempts have been made, 
openly or covertly, to carry those wishes into effect. But 
the feeling of all bodies interested in Education has hitherto 
been too strong for bureaucratic doctrinaires, and our English 
system is at present, in principle, “denominational.” With 
certain drawbacks and shortcomings, national aid is allot- 
ted to the several religious bodies, on certain conditions of 
inspection and the like, to help them to educate their own 
children for themselves. 

We have only to look across the Atlantic for the ex- 
emplification in the New World of divergence in the 
principles of educational systems similar to that of which 
we have been speaking. Strange to say, it is in the land 
in which all liberal institutions flourish the most, and in 
which the fullest toleration is supposed to prevail, that we 
find a school system in force which certainly imposes some 
hardships upon those who conscientiously object to separa- 
ting general education from the teaching of the distinctive 
doctrines of their own faith, The American laws do not 
compel all American citizens to go to the same place of 
worship: but they make them all pay for the same places 
of education, and the far-famed school system of the 
United States is to that extent liable to the charge of 
intolerance. On the other hand, one of the fairest sys- 
“tems of education, as it would seem, in the world, is to 
be found in operation under the Government of the British 
Crown, in the “Dominion” of Canada. The American 
system owes its modicum of illiberality more perhaps to 
the accidents of history than to any deliberate purpose 
on the part of its framers: the Canadian system owes its 
freedom to the wise and enlightened policy of the Colonial 
Government, happily unshackled by any pedantry at home. 

We have already had occasion to remark on the lucid 
and interesting report of Mr. Fraser on the American and 
Canadian school systems. It is a perfect mine of informa- 
tion, at once interesting and suggestive. Those who are 
afraid of attacking a Blue Book, however pleasantly written, 
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will find an admirable abstract of its contents, as far as 
they relate to the United States, in the Supplement to the 
Guardian newspaper of January 29, 1868.. We shall make 
the freest use of this summary in the few paragraphs which 
we are able to devote to the examination of this system. 
The “common” school system, then, is not, in reality, a 
creation of the American mind since its emancipation from 
the thraldrom of British domination. It is simply the law 
made for the Protestant State of Massachussetts in the 
seventeenth century, a very few years after the landing 
of the “ Pilgrim Fathers.” We need hardly say that the 
idea of “denominational education” was not likely to present 
itself to the minds of the early legislators of Massachussetts. 
No one in those days thought of the state of things 
which prevails at present in America as well as in Eng- 
land, where a number of religious “persuasions’—to use 
the phrase of the day—live side by side under the pro- 
tection of the same laws, before which, if all are not 
equal, all are at least recognized as possessed of indis- 
putable rights. The Massachussetts’ idea was simply to 
provide ample means of education and to insist on their 
use in the case of every single child in the community. 
The system has spread over all the Northern States: there 
are laws against truancy, and against the employment of 
children who are not educated. In practice, these laws, as 
Mr. Fraser tells us, are evaded. In theory, also, the 
American system is far more perfect than our own, for it 
provides three gradations of schools, the primary or infant 
school, the grammar school (at which Latin is taught), and 
the high school (at which French and Greek and other 
subjects are added). The feature of the system with 
which we are more immediately concerned, as likely to 
suggest the introduction of similar provisions into this 
country, is the manner in which the schools are supported 
—chiefly by rates, and governed by local boards, chosen in 
a way analogous to that in which our own parish officers 
are selected. The Central Government and the Government 
of each particular State, contribute towards the support of 
these schools: but the main provision for their maintenance 
comes from the rate, the payment of which is obligatory 
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on all. In return for this, all parents have a right to the 
advantages of the schools for their children: but there is 
a certain, though very small, amount of religious instruction, 
—consisting chiefly in the public reading of the Protestant 
version of the Bible and of the use of hymns,—which we 
suppose is considered to inculcate that modified form 
of revealed truth which goes by the name of “ common 
Christianity.” We have already said that this system 
seems to have been framed when the right, or even the 
existence, of “ dissenting” bodies was practically unrecog- 
nized. It appears to have been perpetuated up to the 
present time for various reasons which do not exist, at least 
in equal force, on this side of the Atlantic. Among these 
we must reckon the far greater indifference which seems to 
exist among all religious bodies, except Catholics and 
a few others, as to distinctive doctrine as such: it must be 
remembered also that the system costs comparatively little, 
and thus that the rate is perhaps no very great burthen to 
to any one. We must add also the fact that the Catholics 
of America, who form the party most aggrieved by and 
most open to the injustice of the system, have thought it 
better to pay the rate and support their own schools into 
the bargain, than to agitate for a change in the system. 
itself. There, however, the system is, and we may perhaps 
soon hear of an attempt to introduce its main features into 
this country, and thus to supplant the present “denomina- 
tional” schools, as far as State support is concerned, by 
something analogous to the National system of Ireland. 
Before this is attempted, it would at all events be well 
to listen to the judgment formed on the system by so 
intelligent and unprejudiced a witness as Mr. Fraser. 
The result of that gentleman’s inquiries is certainly not, 
on the whole, favourable to the American system. The 
“common” schools seem to be in the hands, chiefly, of the 
lower middle classes in the country. The extreme to 
which the principle of local management and payment 
by rates is carried in the United States issues in the 
great underpayment and almost equal inefficiency of the 
teachers: and there seems to be a vast amount of jobbery 
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about the appointments. But this and other kindred de- 
fects of the system noted by Mr. Fraser are not so 
much to our purpose as that of which he speaks gravely 
though concisely—the failure of the schools to incul- 
cate religious principles by means of that modicum of 
Christian teaching which is all that, even with the pro- 
verbial indifferentism of Americans of several denomina- 
tions, the several sections of the community can agree 
upon as unobjectionable in the “common” schools. Not 
only does the system drive away the children of Catholics, 
and others besides them, but on those on whom it is 
allowed to operate it seems to have no perceptible re- 
ligious influence at all. Mr. Fraser states that in some 
places the Catholics, by getting themselves elected on 
the Board of Management, have succeeded in altogether 
banishing the reading of the Protestant Bible from the 
schools ; we are not told that the schools in which this 
is the case are unequal in tone and principle to the rest. 
The tendency of the system must of course be to pro- 
pagate and increase indefinitely the indifferentism on 
which it is now practically based: but some of the wisest 
thinkers even in America are dissatisfied with the result, 
and wish to see more doctrinal teaching introduced. 
“Many of the most earnest supporters of the system of 
common schools,” writes Mr. Fraser (p. 184), “expressed 
to me strongly their desire to infuse, if possible, not 
only more distinctly religious sanctions and motives, but 
also, more distinctly religious teaching, into the methods 
pursued.” We can hardly be wrong in attributing to 
the absence of religious instruction one great and ac- 
knowledged evil in American society. “It is a matter 
of general regret among Americans,” (we again quote Mr. 
Fraser), “though I did not observe that any steps were 
being taken to remedy the acknowledged evil, that paren- 
tal authority over the young is brief, weak, and lessening. 
Such is the precocious spirit of independence generated 
by the political institutions of the country, and the general 
current of social life, that boys and girls of thirteen or 
fourteen years of age think themselves quite competent 
to decide many questions for themselves, and do decide 
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them, on which English boys and girls of eighteen or 
twenty would still feel bound to consult and obey their 
parents. And, as in England, so in America, the lower 
you descend in the social strata, the more markedly 
this tendency exhibits itself. It was piteous and sadden- 
ing to see—as I had occasion to see frequently, when 
mothers would come to the office of a Superintendent 
of Schools to excuse or to complain of the truancy of 
their children—parents helpless to control the wills, and 
even the caprices, of lads of eleven or twelve or still 
younger years. It is not a natural or a normal state 
of things, and every well-wisher to the great Common- 
wealth of the United States, every one who would desire 
to see her equal to the mighty destiny that lies before 
her, cannot but hope that for so manifest an inversion 
of a great social law a remedy may soon be found” (p.187). 

We shall leave to the readers of Mr. Fraser’s report 
to draw out from it for themselves the other elements 
of failure in the “common” school system. We might 
well ask those who may be desirous of introducing some- 
thing of the same kind into this country, whether, with 
all the additional stimulus to teachers which is provided 
among us by our far more stringent arrangements as to 
Government inspection, they can hope to make any 
system flourishing and vigorous among us without the 
active cooperation of the clergy and ministers of the 
various “ denominations.” Any measure for the founding 
of “common” schools in this country will probably be 
accompanied by provisions for placing the management 
of these schools far more exclusively in the hands of 
local boards, and any one who has had any experience 
of the niggardliness, the bigotry, and the impracticability of 
the average “Guardians of the Poor” whenever there is 
a question either of improvement or of fairness to persons 
who are not of the dominant religion, and of the com- 
parative impotence of the Central authorities who are 
supposed to keep the several Boards in order and force 
them to the just discharge of their duties, will be quite 
prepared to see the difficulties which now beset the appli- 
cation of public charity, repeated, or even augmented, in the 
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case of public education, should the administration of the 
latter be arranged on the same principles as that of the 
former. At all events education will never flourish unless 
those who take the highest view of it, and who bring to 
their exertions for it the noblest and holiest of motives, 
are hearty in carrying out the system established by law 
and supported by public funds. In America the voluntary 
system which has sprung up by the side of the “ common” 
school system has rivalled and surpassed it to such an 
extent that it would be very unfair to credit the wide 
diffusion of education for which the United States are 
so famous to the account of the public schools. De- 
nominational schools have risen up on all sides, the 
supporters of which still submit to the public rate, just 
as Catholic rate-payers in England submit to be taxed 
for “ District Schools” in which pauper children of their 
faith are deliberately perverted to Protestantism, and for 
prisons in which Visiting Magistrates of the famous West- 
minster type either allow of no Catholic Chaplain at all, 
or refuse him, even when unpaid, the right of seeing such 
prisoners as they are afraid or unable to keep from him 
except one at a time. We are glad to know that the 
Catholics of the United States are confessedly the fore- 
most in the great work of denominational education. It 
must be remembered that it is not very long ago that 
the “common” school system, as at present administered— 
that is, without any definite religious instruction at all, 
beyond that modicum of which we have spoken—was 
justly considered as a boon by Catholics, whose children 
had up to that time been liable to receive distinctively 
anti-Catholic instruction in religious matters instead of 
none at all. The late Archbishop Hughes, of New York, 
fought the battle of emancipation in that city with great 
vigour and energy, and his success is briefly related in 
one of the chapters of Mr. Maguire’s late volume. In 
many parts of the States Catholics have neutralised the 
evils of the present system to some extent, by gaining 
power to alter the regulations or administer the schools 
in their own way, so that the result may be compared to 
that which is produced in many parts of Ireland under 
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the National system.* But this has not contented the 
zeal of the Catholics. The impulse which has been given 
to the Educational movement among them has produced 
the most striking results,—as to which we shall content 
ourselves with quoting two Protestant witnesses, both 
American. The first is Mr. Nichols (whose words are 
quoted by Mr. Fraser). He speaks generally of the 
progress of Catholicism, but he gives sufficient details as 
to the particular point with which we are occupied. 
“There were in 1861,” he says, (Forty Years in America, 
vol. ii., p. 84.) “96 academies and colleges for young 
men, 212 female academies, 28 hospitals, 102 orphan 
asylums, 100 other benevolent and charitable institutions, 
100 monasteries and religious houses for male religious 
orders, and 173 convents of nuns and female religious. 
These are additional to a vast number of primary schools 
established by the Catholics for the education of their own 
children, while they are also obliged to contribute to the 
taxes for the support of the “common” schools of the coun- 
try.” We add the evidence of one of the dignitaries of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, at the “Church Congress ” 
held last autumn at Wolverhampton. In a discussion on 


* «T am told,” says Mr. Fraser,” (note p. 163) ‘‘ upon what seemed to 
me to be the best authority, that in some parts of Illinois, where the in- 
habitants are almost exclusively Roman Catholic, Roman Catholic trustees 
appoint Roman Catholic teachers to the public schools, and that definite 
religious instruction in the articles of the Roman Catholic faith is given by 
them. In Connecticut also, I am informed upon equally reliable authority, 
there are certain localities—New Britain, Waterbury, and Hartford were 
mentioned—in which there are school-buildings erected by the Roman 
Catholics, which they loan to the State, and which come under the control of 
the township School Committee, as far as examining the teacher is concerned, 
but in which religious instruction is given to the children by the priest, the 
school taking its share of the general and local appropriations.” Mr. Fraser 
says, just before this passage, that ‘‘in Ohio, nine-tenths of the Roman Catholic 
children are in separate [Catholic] schools, under the control of their own 
priests, and supported of course, out of their own resources. In Cincinnati I 
was given to understand that there were 8000 children in the Roman Catholic 
separate schools, as against 16,000 in the public schools.” He mentions a 


Catholic Bishop who told him that, ‘‘he did not dissuade children from 
attending the public schools, because he had nothing better to offer them ; but 
that, if he could see his way to the successful establishment of separate schools, 
he should certainly feel it his duty to throw all his influence in their favour.” 
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“Church Education,” the Protestant “Bishop” of Illinois 


spoke as follows: (We quote verbatim from the Guardian, 
Oct. 9:) 


Having done justice, therefore, to the extent of popular educa- 
tion in that country from which I come, I will now speak of what 
I consider its grand fundamental defect, and which, in my judg- 
ment, unless largely supplemented, as it is by religious efforts out- 
lying and around it, it could create only a nation of infidels. (sic) 
Speaking, therefore, in behalf of Church education, and speaking 
from this standpoint, and this development, I have next to observe 
what is experienced on this subject—that hunger of the human 
heart—in relation to the higher form of education. We have two 
ways in which to estimate that. The first is the condition of the 
Church, and the efforts put forth in order to educate our young 
people as they should be, in a moral and religious point of view. 
There is a testimony on this point to which I refer with shame. 
It is, notwithstanding the poor means of their people, the true 
and honest stand on the subject of religious education which is 
taken by the Roman Catholic Church. The Roman Catholic 
clergy, refusing all compromise, have steadily gone on, all over the 
land, building their schools and their colleges, and they associate 
with them everything likely to make them not only permanent and 
valuable, but also attractive to the young and rising generation ; 
thus fulfilling in that way, on their side, the duty they owe to their 
principles, to the Church of which they are members, and the 
claims of God upon them. And, on the other hand, it is to be 
remarked, what has been the effect of the existence of these insti- 
tutions amongst the populations around them, and in a country 
like America. Have they been repelled or received? Unfor- 
tunately we have had to mourn over the fact that we cannot keep 
our sons and daughters out of these institutions, and wherever 
good and sound education is wanted, our people send their 
children there without regarding its connection with the peculiar 
religious instruction which characterises that Church. Our na- 
tional schools are all secular, and thus we are compelled to feel, 
to our own disadvantage, that education to be right must be the 
education cf the Church.* 


* This fact of the great number of Protestants who are educated by 
Catholics in America is very striking, though it hardly falls within the direct 
scope of our present article to notice it, except so far as it testifies to the 
desire felt by Protestants, not only for the most refined intellectual and sociat 
education which is within their reach, but also for such training as shall 
preserve those moral and religious instincts which are endangered by the 
secular system. Mr. Maguire has well remarked on the superiority of the 
Catholic education in correcting that fatal and unnatural tendency to the 
disregard of the authority of parents of which we have seen Mr. Fraser 
complaining as prevalent in America. We believe we understate the fact when 
we say that there are many convent schools and colleges in which the number 
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The Protestant Episcopalians are not so powerful a body 
in America as they are in England, and their opposition, 
even if they were all united on the point, would perhaps 
hardly avail to overthrow the “common” school system. 
But Mr. Fraser’s Report leads us to the conclusion that 
that system is losing ground in general esteem, and is not 
unlikely to be supplanted. Mr. Fraser enumerates several 
reasons for such an expectation. The highest and the low- 
est classes in society do not use the system: the middle 
classes, who use it, “appreciate” it very inadequately : 
absenteeism and truancy are on the increase ; the cost of 
the system is being felt, and will become less tolerable as 
fewer people benefit by it ; a feeling is growing that more 
distinctly religious teaching is necessary, and “that even 
the interests of morality are imperfectly attended to:” the 
Catholic hierarchy are eager to supplant the system, the 
ministers of all denominations give it but a very lukewarm 
support; and the growth of wealth, separating classes more 
than before, is telling against schools at which all are on 
an equality. It is not impossible, then, that the system 
may die out or be changed: in any case, it is likely more 


of Protestant pupils equals that of the Catholics. Mr. Nichols tells us (vol. 11. 
p- 36) after mentioning several colleges of the Society of Jesus, that ‘‘the 
reputation of this order for thoroughness of education has caused large numbers 
of the Southern youth to be entrusted to their care”... . and that ‘‘ they 
seldom fail to gain the confidence and love of their pupils, who, as the South- 
erners say, can read their diplomas.” He adds ‘‘ This process of educating 
Protestants, if not in the Catholic Faith, yet out of their prejudices against it, 
has been carried on still more widely and successfully in the convent schools of 
various orders for the education of young ladies. Teachers, often ladies of 
rank, from France, Belgium, Germany, England and Ireland, have engaged in 
this work, and have brought to it character, manners, and accomplishments 
not easy to be found elsewhere in a new country. Devoted to their work with 
religious fervour, they supplied a means of female education of which the 
wealthy classes in America, who were not very bigoted, were glad to take 
advantage. And as these ladies, wise in their generation, or under wise direc- 
tion, scrupulously refrained from direct efforts at proselytism, they gained more 
and more the confidence of the public. The result has been that everywhere 
in America—in the best society—the best accomplished and influential ladies 
have been educated in convents, and though they may never go over to Rome, 
they love and respect their teachers, and defend them from the attacks com- 
monly made against them: all the more that these attacks, generally made by 
very bigoted and equally ignorant persons, are usually of an absurd, and often 
a very atrocious character.” 
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and more to prove its own failure, by creating rival schools 
on the separate system throughout the States: though it 
is difficult to imagine that a country like America will ever 
tolerate institutions out of harmony with the wants and 
desires of its citizens. The mixed system has been tried in 
Europe also, and found wanting, “In Prussia,” says 
Cardinal Cullen, “it was tried for many years, and created 
great dissensions and heartburnings in the country. After 
a long experience, the Government changed its policy, 
abolished primary mixed schools, acknowledged the right 
of both the Catholic and Protestant clergy over their 
respective flocks, established the denominational system, 
and in this way promoted goodwill and harmony to such 
an extent, that in the late war Catholics and Protestants 
vied with each other in making sacrifices for their country 
and fighting her battles.” (Address at the meeting of the 
Clergy in Dublin, December 18, 1867.) In Austria and 
and France, notwithstanding the immense preponderance 
of Catholics in those two countries, there has been no 
attempt on the part of the Government to force mixed 
schools on the Protestant minority. In Canada, as we 
have already said, under the very Government which keeps 
up the National system in Ireland, and which has more 
than once shown a disposition to extend it to England, 
though there is a “common” school system, it is modified 
by provisions which allow of separate religious instruction 
by the clergy of the several “denominations,” and what is 
far more important, by further provisions which allow of 
the free establishment of “separate” schools, the supporters 
of which receive their fair share of public money and of 
Government assistance.* 


* For the sake of brevity we forbear from giving a lengthened account of the 
Canadian system. The following passage from Mr. Maguire’s work ( Zhe Jrish 
in America, p. 157) will give an idea of the facilities for the establishment of 
separate schools. ‘* Two or more Catholic heads of families, by giving notice 
(with a view to exemption from the public rate) to certain local officers, may 
claim the right to establish a school of their own, and elect their own trustees 
for its management. The supporters of this school are not only exempt from 
the payment of all rate; for the support of the public schools, but the law 
guarantees to them the right to share half yearly in the legislative grant, in 
proportion to the number of children they may educate. They also receive an 
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The advocates of mixed education are perhaps likely 
to turn to Ireland, and to endeavour to persuade them- 
selves that there at least it has succeeded. But the 
speeches at the meeting of the Dublin clergy to which 
we have already referred ought to undeceive them. The 
mixed system has, in reality, taken no hold in Ireland, 
and the objections felt to it are every year increasing in 
strength. The former fact is amply proved by the statistics 
quoted from the Education Report for 1866 by His 
Eminence Cardinal Cullen. Out of 6358 schools men- 
tioned in that Report, 2638 were schools in which 
the pupils and teachers were absolutely unmixed : there 
being 2454 in which they were exclusively Catholic, and 
184 in which they were exclusively Protestant. Of the 
remainder only 131 can be called mixed in the truest 
sense, that is, having mixed teachers as well as children, 
and in them the numbers of Catholic and Protestant 
children were nearly equal. “They are generally official 
schools kept up with extravagant expense, and without 
any regard to the feeling of the country.” There remain 
2483 schools with Catholic teachers, with an average 
of nearly 140 scholars, out of whom 10 are Pfotestants ; 
and 1106 schools with Protestant teachers, having an 
average of about 130 scholars, of whom about 26 are 
Catholics. Whatever good, therefore, is done by the 
National system cannot be set down to the fact that it 
has been successful in mixing the children or the teachers. 
As a matter of fact, it is felt as a serious hardship and 
injustice. The character of the school and the authority 
of the National Board prevent the education from being 
fully and freely Catholic, even where the school is prac- 


equal amount to whatever sum they send to the Government Department of 
Education, for the purchase of maps, globes, school-prizes, and library books. 
These library books are selected by a Council, of which the Catholic Bishop 
of Toronto isa member. Many of the books are exclusively Catholic in their 
character, and the trustees have the right to select only such books as they may 
prefer. The schools are, of course, subject to official inspection, and are 
required to report to the Department. ... . Every Catholic school may claim 
an area of country for its support, of six miles in diameter, or eighteen miles 
in circumference—that is three miles in all directions from the school-house as 
a central point. All supporters of the schoo! within that area are exempt from 
public school taxation.” 
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tically a Catholic parochial school. “In 2454 schools, 
frequented by 373,756 Catholic children, without one 
single Protestant among them, the teaching of the Catholic 
religion, the practice of prayer, the use of religious em- 
blems, and books containing any reference to the Catholic 
Church or to its Supreme Head are distinctly prohibited.” 
In this large number of cases, therefore, the so-called 
“ mixed” system is simply a system for preventing Catholic 
schools from being fully Catholic. In another number 
of cases it is a system which helps on that process of 
proselytising of which we have more than once had to 
speak. “Proselytism,” says Cardinal Cullen, “works in 
two ways. First, by keeping Catholic children from learn- 
ing Catholic, or even any religious doctrine whatever: 
secondly, by teaching anti-Catholic doctrine. Now, if you 
look at the Rules of the Board (sec. iv. 9.) you will find 
that every patron has the right of excluding all religious 
instruction from his schools, and thus condemning children, 
as far as the school is concerned, to a pagan ignorance 
of Christianity. Is not that an effectual system of prosely- 
tism? In the second place, if you examine the parlia- 
mentary returns, lately obtained by Mr. O'Reilly, M.P. 
for Longford, you will see that in National Schools in 
which Presbyterians are patrons, thousands of Catholic 
children receive religious instruction from Presbyterian 
masters, recite anti-Catholic prayers, and read the Protes- 
tant version of the Bible. Is not this direct proselytism ?” 
(Address p. 13.) 

It is clear that in no true sense can the experience of 
mixed education in Ireland be said to justify a favourable 
verdict. On the contrary, there is every reason for thinking 
that the only just and wise course that can now be pur- 
sued in Ireland is to introduce the denominational system, 
for which the circumstances of the country are so peculiarly 
fitted. In England we are hearing again the mutterings 
of a number of men of resolute purpose and unrelenting 
hostility to religion, who seem bent on trying once more 
the experiment in which they have hitherto happily been 
foiled—that of forcing upon us a uniform State system of 
education. They do not profess to propose all at once 
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to supersede the system now .in possession, but they look 
ultimately to an “education, or what is called an education, 
separating gradually but distinctly more and more from 
religion: payment and management made matters of a 
uniform legal system, something on the model of the 
Poor Law or the highway systems: and ultimately, com- 
pulsory attendance in schools recognised by the Law.’* 
Under the circumstances of the case, perhaps one of the 
wisest things we can do is to learn to discern our enemies 
from our friends. Education and intellectual progress are 
as good watchwords for the foes of society and religion 
as national independence and the liberty of races. The 
most direct and dangerous attacks which have been made 
in our own day upon the Christian Faith and the Catholic 
Church, have been guided by men who have had the skill 
‘to marshall their forces under the flag of popular free- 
dom, and to lead them to the assault with the music of 
national melodies sounding in their ears. It is the old device 
of the enemies of God—never to contrive evil except under 
the name of good, never to wage war against what is 
sacred till they have first engaged some of the best 
sympathies of human nature on their own side. At this 
moment, thousands of good persons in different parts of 
Europe sympathise, more or less actively, with what is 
in reality a plot for the destruction of Christianity and 
social order, because its framers have known how to trade 
on the legitimate aspirations of oppressed nationalities. 
In some cases, indeed, the false Liberalism of the day 
has been forced by circumstances to lay aside the mask, 
and show to the world the full hideousness of its perse- 
cuting tyranny. Every one remembers the long war 
which had to be waged even in a country like France, 
for the freedom of religious education: every one knows 
what became of the proposal to carry out in Italy the 
vaunted programme of Count Cavour, “a Free Church 
in a Free State.” It has been said of modern Russian 
civilisation, ‘scratch the Russian, and you soon find the 
Tartar beneath.” In the same way it may be said of 


* Guardian, Feb. 12. 
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many of our modern Liberals, “scratch the Liberal, and 
you will not be long in coming on the persecutor.” There 
are men active and influential as writers, and, in various 
degrees, leaders of public opinion in England, who have 
thrown themselves heart and soul into the movement for 
promoting education chiefly with the purpose of taking 
the child out of the hands of the parent and the priest, 
and giving him over to the State, to be brought up, prac- 
tically, without any faith at all. Hitherto the religious 
feeling of the country has kept them at bay: but we may 
be tricked into assenting to some new scheme which may 
give them the opportunity they desire, and then have to 
wage a long war for the freedom of Christian education. 
We have no fear that the Catholic Church will not emerge 
from the struggle in triumph, but who can tell what 
mischief may have been wrought in the country before“ 
the victory is won? 
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PHyYsIOGNoMyY is a science which in recent times has been so 
completely identified with the single name of Lavater, that we 
have almost forgotten what was done for it in those distant 
ages into which, the more we inquire, the more we shall be 
surprised at the extent of knowledge which had been attained 
to by them. That the Greeks should have profoundly studied 
physiognomy, any one would expect who has ever seen their 
portrait-busts. What can be more truthful, for example, than 
those of Herodotus, Alcibiades, Euripides, Sophocles, Thucydides, 
or, above all, the life-size seated figure of the comic writer Posi- 
dippus in the Vatican? In the lofty, high-piled head of Hero- 
dotus we behold a wonderful anticipation of that of Sir Walter 
Scott, whose genius so much resembled his. The expression 
of Alcibiades, with its peremptory, dare-devil character, so like 
that of a reckless young officer, (if our army friends will excuse 
us,) fills up for us even the likeness of Plutarch. In Euripides 
and Sophocles we see equally the thorough artist, but of dif- 
ferent types, in the one rather the “ genus irritable vatum,” 
in the other the serenity of an intellect and imagination of an 
altogether higher order. The bust of Thucydides in the Louvre 
exhibits a singular union of dignity, profound judgment, and 
eager curiosity. As for Posidippus, those who have not seen 
the statue alluded to, but who know the bust of the late Thomas 
Hood, will understand the exquisite humour, and the carefully 
controlled laughter which we discern in it, but can imperfectly 
convey in words. Such fidelity in the artistic representation 
of characteristic traits could hardly have been unaccompanied 
by a philosophy inquiring into their laws. It was however 
long before they developed any system on the subject, although 
Greek literature, as early as Homer, shows traces of physiognomi- 
cal observation, not yet reduced under rules. Witness his ad- 
mirable description of Thersites, with peaked head, thin hair, 
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hump-back, and bandy-legs, in which we observe that, like 
Raphael,* especially in the Cartoon of the Healing at the 
Beautiful Gate, Homer has been careful to make the whole 
figure correspond to particular features. The dark eye-brows 
of Zeus, which the sculpture of Phidias expressed from the 
Homeric description, present another example. In the great days 
of Athens, the well-known story of the physiognomist who, with- 
out knowing Socrates personally, pronounced a most unfavour- 
able judgment of him from studying his face, shows that, by 
that time the pursuit of this kind of knowledge had become 
professional and scientific. The endless jokes of the comedians 
about the disproportionate height of the head of Pericles, and 
their ridicule of the mulberry complexion of Sylla, may afford 
further illustrations of what could not but have shown itself 
among so lively a people—a habit of sharp observation of the 
manner in which the mind is revealed in the face, and not in 
the face only, but in the whole outward man. 

Of the Greek writers on physiognomy we unfortunately pos- 
sess only a very few brief treatises, which though extremely 
curious, are rendered uninviting to the general scholar by a 
corrupt text added to much original difficulty. They are the 
writings respectively of Aristotle, Polemon, and Adamantius. 
The two latter are of late date—Polemon, probably a Christian 
of the third century, and Adamantius, a convert from Judaism 
in the fifth, The work of Adamantius is an expansion of that 
of Polemon. As these treatises are not commonly met with, 
and the subject is one in which almost all persons take an 
interest, even the ordinary reader may be attracted by a sketch 
of the method adopted by acute observers of human nature 
in ages which differed so very widely from our own. Aristotle 
opens his discussion on physiognomy by a proof of the pos- 
sibility of the science. ‘That minds are not unaffected by the 
changes in bodies, is plain from the phenomena of drunkenness 
and disease: and on the other hand, those of the passions show 
that the body is influenced by the emotions of the mind. The 
mutual connection of body and mind is further still made evi- 


* “The marks of congenital deformity are seen not more decisively in the 
malformed legs and distorted foot, than in that exaggerated and peculiar con- 
formation of the jaw that so constantly accompanies such defects, sympathetic 
consequences doubtless of some common cause.” Article on ‘‘ The Sistine 
Chapel and the Cartoons of Raphael,” by W. Watkiss Lloyd, Esq., in the 
Fine Arts Quarterly Revicw for June 1866, p. 92. 
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dent by a view of animated nature generally. Certain forms, 
certain bodily organizations are connected with certain types 
of the mind, “for no animal ever yet was produced such, that 
it had the form of one animal and the mind of another; but 
the body and the soul of the same individual invariably corres- 
pond.” ‘The same principle appears in the judgments formed 
by connoisseurs, for example, in horses and dogs, who will tell 
by looking at the animal what its character is. These reasons 
lead the philosopher to conclude that physiognomy is possible ; 
that is, that it rests upon facts, and is not an idle, imaginary 
series of inferences (such for instance as the system of collecting 
omens from the palpitations and quiverings of different parts 
of the body, on which there is a large treatise by an Alexandrian 
author, Meiampus, published together with the Greek physiogno- 
mists I have mentioned, in the edition of Franzius now before 
me). 

He proceeds to examine the various methods that had been 
adopted by his predecessors to arrive at conclusions in this 
province of investigation. ‘These were three. Men of one school 
formed their observations, as regarded human character, on 
animal physiognomy in general, observing that in the animal 
creation, a well-defined mental disposition seemed to accompany 
certain external features. They concluded that where similar 
features could be discerned in man, they might argue that 
the soul corresponded to them. Others limited their view to 
the human race only, and drew their conclusions from facts 
equally obvious, namely, the association of form and character 
in the various national types of mankind. The Egyptians, the 
Thracians, and the Scythians all differed in features and differed 
in dispositions. Here was evidently a basis on which the ob- 
server might build his inferences. If a man resembled an 
Egyptian in face, most likely he would resemble him more or 
less in mind. Physiognomists of the third school, still confining 
themselves to man, adopted another principle. They studied 
the changes produced in bodies by the various passions, ob- 
served how a man looked under the influence of anger, fear, 
love, and so forth, and then inferred the presence of similar 
dispositions where they found the features, when in a state 
of repose, showing traces resembling the effect of those states. 
According to his usual practice, after thus opening an inquiry 
by stating the views of previous thinkers, the philosopher pro- 
ceeds to criticize them briefly. He objects to the system of 
inference from the features of animals, on the ground (1) that 
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no man can be found really “e a brute creature (é01;), but 
only resembling it in some particular (spose; +1); that is, 
we suppose, the isolated similarity indicating no allied organiza- 
tion of body, and therefore none, in general, of mind; (2) that 
the marks of animals are either common to many different 
species, or peculiar. The former would yield no conclusions, 
nor could the latter afford reliable ones. For example, the 
lion is not the only courageous animal, [modern authorities 
indeed seem to say that it is not courageous at all,] but shares 


- that attribute with many others. Why then should we arbitrarily 


select the features of the lion as typical of courage, and pro- 
nounce that where a resemblance to them is found, there the 
presence of a courageous temperament may be inferred? So 
too the hare is not the only timid animal, why then must its 
peculiar marks be the selected physical characteristics of timidity? 
With these cautions however, the greater part of the conclusions 
in Aristotle’s treatise are illustrated from animal physiognomy, 
though founded upon an induction of the features presented 
by the individuals of various classes of mankind, taking in, 
not merely the conformation and expression of the countenance, 
but the integument, complexion, hair, voice, whatever in short, 
coming before the senses, may serve as signs of that which 
is within. I shall place before the reader one or two examples 
of his analysis of the physiognomy of certain characters. He 
finds that the following signs indicate the courageous or manly 
constitution of body: harsh hair, erect form, bones, ribs, and 
extremities strong and large, abdomen flat and drawn-in, shoulder- 
blades flat and separate, neither very closely conjoined, nor yet 
entirely apart, a powerful, not very fleshy neck, a broad and 
fleshy chest, hip contracted, calves of the legs contracted below, 
bright eyes, neither very wide open, nor quite closed, com- 
plexion coarse, forehead not large, but straight and prominent. 
On the other hand, the signs of a coward are these: soft hairs, 
sitting close to the body and not rising erect; pale face, weak 
and blinking eyes ; weak extremities, small legs, long and slender 
hands, small and weak loins, eager gesture in movements but with- 
out impetuosity, a startled expression, readiness to change count- 
enance, a downcast look. A mean, little-minded person has 
small limbs, small joints, lean habit of body, small eyes and 
small countenance. He has bestowed great pains on the con- 
sideration of the male and female characters and their signs. 
The female in general is softer and less forcible than the male, 
more capable of being tamed, more inclined to despond, more 
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malicious, more rash, and less generous. ‘Then as to the bodily 
features of these two great classes, the female sex in general 
has a smaller head,. a narrower face, a slenderer neck, a weaker 
chest, more delicate extremities, less nerve, softer tissue. The 
male has the contrary to all these, and his nature is more brave 
and just ; that of the female, more cowardly and unjust. If the 
ladies protest against this description, I can only say, “ on meus 
hic sermo est,” this discourse is not mine, but Aristotle’s, I am 
only a reporter, and not guilty of first uttering the libel. But 
to proceed. He selects two animals for description, as most 
completely fulfilling, the one the male type of organization, the 
other the female. These are respectively the lion and the 
panther, and he accordingly describes their peculiarities with 
extraordinary minuteness. ‘The notion is a very fanciful one, 
yet the reader cannot but be interested with an abstract of 
the description, were it only as an example of the carefulness 
of Aristotle as an observer. 

The lion, then, has a large-sized mouth, a square-formed, not 
very bony, face, the upper jaw not projecting beyond the lower, 
but corresponding to it, thick nose, bright, hollow, not very 
spherical nor projecting eyes, very large eye-brows, square fore- 
head, concave in the middle, hair hanging forward from the 
upper part of the forehead over the nose ; moderate-sized head, 
long and thick neck with yellow hair, not crisp nor very much 
curled, strong shoulders, bold chest, broad back, fleshy hips, 
' strong, nervous legs, stately tread, well-jointed body, neither 
too stiff nor too flexible; he walks with wide steps, and 

shaking his shoulders as he goes along. In character, the 
lion is generous, fond of victory, gentle, just, and attached to 
those that are about him. So much for the manly type. The 
panther, as representing the feminine organization, is disposed 
of more briefly. It has a small face, a large mouth, little whitish 
eyes, projecting forehead roundish at the ears, long and slender 
neck, long back, spotted hide, conformation weakly-jointed 
and unsymmetrical. In character it is little-minded and thievish, 
and in general deceitful. Aristotle probably amused himself 
with this whimsical method of physiognomical diagnosis as ap- 
plied to other animals, and throughout the treatise, after des- 
cribing the features of a particular character he will say: “Its 
reference is to dogs,” or “to oxen,” or “to the feminine type,” 
or “to the masculine,” or again, “to fitness,” by which last 
he seems to mean, the natural analogy which certain features 
VOL. VIII. U 
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appear to have towards certain habits of the soul, for instance 
the small pinched-up face to smallness of mind. 

I proceed to lay before the reader some examples of the 
interpretation attached by Aristotle to particular features, - pre- 
mising however that he draws physiognomical conclusions in 
great detail from the conformation of every part of the body, 
in which, whether they are right or wrong, he shows his _pro- 
foundly philosophical spirit. For the entire corporeal organization 
constitutes a perfect whole, all the parts of which are in keeping. 
A thick neck he holds to indicate a strong character, a thin 
one, a weak character, following respectively the male and 
female types. A well-sized neck, not too thick, shows high- 
mindedness ; a long, slender neck, cowardice, a very short one, 
cunning. The animal types these follow, are respectively the 
lion, the stag, and the wolf. Thin lips loose at the ends, and 
the upper over-lapping, also show high-mindedness, and _ this 
too belongs to the leonine type, and to that of high-spirited dogs. 
Thick lips, the upper projecting, show folly, and belong to 
the type of the ass and the monkey. People with projecting ° 
upper lips and prominent gums are apt to be abusive. A 
nose with thick extremity shows indolence—the bovine type. 
An aquiline nose, well-cleared from the forehead, shows high- 
mindedness. ‘The same indication is afforded by a round nose, 
flattened at the end. A nose turning up rapidly from the 
forehead shows impudence. Nostrils wide open shows a pas- 
sionate character. Fleshy faces show indolence and cowardice ; 
lean faces, diligence ; little faces, small-mindedness ; large faces, 
slowness and stupidity. The middle size is the best. If there 
are baggy formations about the eyes, the subject is fond of 
drink. Little eyes are a sign of a little mind; great or pro- 
minent eyes, of stupidity ; concave eyes, of a mischievous dis- 
position. As to their colour, very black eyes show cowardice, 
as also gray and pale-coloured eyes; those of the blonde 
type,-and bright, gleaming eyes, indicate courage; glittering 
eyes, a sensual character. The forehead, if little, shows inapti- 
tude to learning ; if very large, stupidity; if round, insensibility ; 
if square and symmetrical, high-mindedness; if heavy and pro- 
jecting, self-will. A large head shows insensibility, a little head, 
lively perception; a peaked head, impudence. Little ears be- 
long to the monkey type, and great ears to the donkey. One 
may observe, remarks the philosopher, that even the best kinds 
cf dogs have moderate-sized ears. As to complexion, very 
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dark persons are cowardly. ‘This inference he draws from the 
character of the Egyptian and Ethiopian races. Such too, are 
extremely fair persons, as partaking of the feminine type. The 
blonde complexion shows courage; the red, cunning; the san- 
guine, a passionate character; the colour resembling that of 
honey, coldness of disposition. Eye-brows drawn down towards 
the nose, and up towards the forehead, indicate silliness ; hair 
rising straight from the head, cowardice (arguing from the 
effect of extreme fear in causing the hair to bristle); so too 
does very crisp hair. Prominence of the forehead, near the 
head, generosity (the leonine type) ; hair growing on the fore- 
head, near the nose, shows meanness. He very justly includes 
the voice among the means of judging by physiognomy. A 
deep, grave voice shows an insolent disposition, and this 
Aristotle infers from the braying of asses. A voice that begins 
with a grave note and ends with an acute one, a despondent, 
melancholy character; a deep voice with many undulations, 
courage ; a sharp, screaming voice betrays a passionate temper. 
In forming a judgment from the signs in general, he pronounces 
that the clearest indications are afforded by the eyes, forehead, 
head, and face; the next best, by the chest and shoulders, 
and then come the legs and feet. ‘The three principles on which 
he most relies, are fitness or adaptation (which I have en- 
deavoured to explain above), and the male and female type; 
“for these,” he says, “are distinguished by the most perfect 
division, and it has been shown that the male is more just 
and more courageous, and in one word, better than the female.” 
I commend these views of the most profound philosopher of 
antiquity to the consideration of Mr. Mill, and without joking. 
A difference of character so marked as to have been adopted 
by Aristotle as the very basis of the whole system upon which 
he judges of the dispositions by outward signs, cannot be 
referred to any effects of education and habit; and to ignore 
it in the constitution of society and the state, would be a futile 
attempt to disregard the laws nature has fixed for the govern- 
ment of the world, and which would secure their own fulfilment, 
even if ill-advised human legislation sought to set them aside. 

I may remark on the whole treatise I have reviewed in the 
foregoing pages, that, strange as some of the opinions expressed 
in it may be, it is impossible not to admire its breadth and 
decision. Every sentence of it shows a sharp and vigorous 
observer, from whom, even where he is wrong, we may learn 
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much, It is full of that precision and formality that reign in 
so marked a manner over the Greek intellect, as well in its 
philosophy as in its poetry, architecture, and statuary. Things 
are referred to one or two leading ideas, and traits are brought 
out by single, well-conceived and determined strokes, free from 
all uncertainty and vagueness. Even where the reasons of 
his conclusions seem fanciful, his great good-sense and penetra- 
tion have probably often preserved Aristotle from error in the 
conclusion itself. The treatise forms an admirable supplement 
to that precious manual of observations on human character, 
the bulk of the second book of the Rhetoric of the same philo- 
sopher, and to the scarcely less valuable Characters of Theo- 
phrastus, a work from the same wonderful school which laid the 
foundation of almost all our intellectual education. In another 
paper I hope to go over the no less curious Treatises on Physiog- 
nomy by Polemon and Adamantius. 
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Cabaliere de Rossi on the bistory of 
St, Callistugs. 


Concluded from page 193. 


We come at length to the dealings of Callistus with 
Sabellius. It it needless to repeat what we have already 
quoted above. We may, however, observe that a person in 
the position of our author was not likely to stand in such 
close intimacy with Callistus, as to be a receivable witness 
when. it is a question of private motives, and the reasons 
which actuated him in his exercise of supreme authority. 
Taking the authors words as they stand, it might be 
doubted whether the definitive sentence on Sabellius was 
pronounced before or after the elevation of Callistus to the 
Papal Chair. If before, it is difficult to imagine how he 
could have rebutted the fatal and peremptory exception of 
evident incompetency, for, as we may gather from the letters 
of the Roman Presbytery, extant among the Epistles of 
St. Cyprian, they would have deferred all such causes to the 
judgment of their Bishop canonically elected. But further, 
is it likely that a man who played fast and loose with the 
doctrines of Revelation for the paltry ends of his selfish 
ambition, could have imperilled his election by an act so 
well calculated to provoke the hostility of a not inconsider- 
able faction? The expression, then, employed by our 
author, “ Callistus imagining he had attained his object,” 
may imply a protest on his own part against the election, or 
his intention to have its validity judicially tested. Be this 
as it may, his assertion that Callistus was afraid of him, 
thinking he would denounce him to the Churches, may be 
read as an indication of some attempt of the writer to 
impugn the election and orthodoxy of Callistus in letters 
to the different Christian communities. If so, he unwittingly 
bears a witness far more favourable to his adversary than 
aught else that could be alleged, as we may infer from his 
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obiter dicta that the attention of the Churches was called 
to the orthodoxy of Callistus and the treatment Sabellius 
received at his hands. Nor is this a mere conjecture. Our 
author informs us that Sabellius was condemned at Rome, 
aud that by Callistus. His story is corroborated by a 
passage occurring in the synodical letter of the Council of 
Philippopolis, A.D. 347, which may be seen in the works of 
St. Hilary of Poitiers. The fathers of this Council allude 
to the Roman Synod in which Sabellius and other heretics 
were condemned, and which, they say, was confirmed by 
the Churches of the East. Thus the excommunication of 
Sabellius was a synodical act, and the style of ecclesiastical 
procedure justifies us in affirming that Callistus published 
his sentence in a synodical letter, wherein, according to 
custom, the Catholic teaching must have been put in con- 
trast to the proscribed tenets. Granting for the moment 
that Sabellius was sacrificed to the imperious exigencies of 
an clectoral contest, it was impossible for Callistus to get 
rid of his inconvenient ally by a hole-and-corner proceed- 
ing. A slight acquaintance with the records of Christian 
antiquity will satisfy any mind capable of conviction, that 
an act of such consequence must, if done at all, have been 
done in the face of day, and have engaged the attention of 
the Churches both to the parties and merits of the suit. 
We have, therefore, the sanction of history for asserting 
that the orthodoxy of Callistus was universally acknow- 
ledged. To this we may add the more than negative proof 
from the silence of Tertullian, so envenomed in his strictures 
on what, in modern parlance, would be styled the practical 
corruptions of the Church of Rome: nay more, we have 
on record his positive acknowledgment that his party were 
in perfect harmony with the Catholics on all points con- 
cerning the Trinity in Unity and the Nature and Person of 
the Saviour. 

Having thus endeavoured to deprive Callistus of all 
credit for the condemnation of Sabellius, the author pro- 
ceeds to charge him with obstinate resistance to the truth— 
which must be taken to mean either the author’s system, or 
the Catholic contradictory of the heresy of Sabellius. The 
reasons he assigns for this obduracy are that another course 
would have involved Callistus in self-contradiction, and have 
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compelled a retractation of his former charge against his 
biographer, whom he had accused of Ditheism. The alleg- 
ed formulary of the Pontiff’s teaching in the Catechetical 
school, over which he presided, has been given above. Its 
error consists mainly in identifying the Father and the Son, 
He being the Manhood, which the Father has sanctified by 
taking it to Himself. Sothat the Father is the Spirit of the 
Son, that is of the assumed nature, and has suffered with the 
Son ; in a word, Father and Son are distinct names for one 
and the self-same Divine Person. Assuming the accuracy of 
our author, it is hard to point out the Theodotian element of 
this system, or to award to Callistus the praise, whatever it 

is worth, of originality. The formulary in question differs 

but little, if at all, from the Sabellian Patripassianism con- 

demned by Callistus. Far from inventing a new heresy, 

Callistus would in this case have borrowed from and copied 

Sabellius, varying somewhat the expression of his teaching, 

but leaving the sense unchanged, and the identity of the 

two schools obvious to all but the meanest intellects. Still, 

if we believe our author, Callistus was the first to broach 

this not very novel view. But in Chapters 27 and 29 of his 
book against Praxeas, Tertullian calls attention to the self- 

same formulary not as to the system of a rival school, but 
as an evolution of the same heresy. Throughout the 
31 chapters of his book, he makes not the slightest, the 
. most distant, allusion to any condemnation of Sabellius 
put forth by the Neo-Patripassians. It may be objected 
that Tertullian wrote this work on the revival of the Noétian 
heresy in Rome, and hence before the death of Zephyrinus. 
True, but the system fathered upon Callistus appears in his 
pages as a mitigation, a toning down by the school of 
Sabellius of the most unacceptable features of the teaching 
of Cleomenes. But our path becomes darker as the 
author proceeds in his narrative. The new teaching, 
as he informs us, was not confined to the life-time of 
Callistus ; it was adopted both by the Roman Church and 
every community throughout the world that bore the name 
of Catholic. It behoves us, then, to summon as witness 
some other contemporaneous writer. The unknown author 
of the “Little Labyrinth,” before quoted, must have 
written either during, or shortly after the Pontificate of 
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Callistus, as we have already observed. The point in dis- 
pute between the Catholic and the Artemonite interlocutors 
was the teaching of Zephyrinus and of the Church of 
Rome as to the Divinity and Person of the Word. The 
Catholic calls upon his adversary to compare the actual 
belief of the Roman Church with the doctrines propounded 
by Justin, Clement, and Irenzeus, not one of whom would have 
subscribed the Callistian formulary as it here stands. We 
may, moreover, appeal to Novatian, who, but twelve years 
later, under the Pontificate of Fabian, was accounted one 
of the most illustrious priests and doctors of the Church of 
Rome. When he withdrew, some years afterwards, from 
the communion of Cornelius, the sole grievance he alleged 
was the forgiveness granted to certain classes of sinners. 
But we might naturally have expected him to reproach the 
Church he attempted to divide with the heresy of Callistus, 
had it ever existed save in the fevered brain of his bio- 
grapher. But in none of the numerous works he wrote in 
defence of his schism do we discover the faintest trace of 
any disagreement between the Church of Rome and 
Novatian as to the doctrine of the Trinity. In the book 
“De Trinitate,” generally ascribed to his pen, he represents 
the Saviour as crucified between the “sacrilegious heresy of 
Sabellius,” “the blasphemy that confounded Christ with 
the Father,” and the Artemonite impiety, that regarded 
Him as a mere man, denying his God-head. But of the 
Callistians who, striving to steer a middle course between 
these two opposite extremes, fell into the errors of both, he 
says absolutely nothing. We might refer also to the Con- 
fessions of Faith presented by the numerous members of 
the Roman clergy whom he had seduced by his example, on 
their return to unity, but we pass at once to an indisputable 
testiniony to the orthodoxy of Callistus, handed down to 
us by authentic history. It is contained in the dogmatic 
epistle addressed by Dionysius of Rome, ere yet the 
generation trained up by Callistus had passed away, to his 
Alexandrian namesake. The dissensions excited by the 
Sabellian heresy in the Churches of the Libyan Pentapolis, 
rendered it imperative for him to defend the doctrine already 
set forth by his predecessor. In this letter, written “in the 
name of all,” as he testifies, that is, with the unanimous 
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consent of the bishops and clergy assembled in synod, he 
renews the anathemas against Sabellius, censuring, at the 
same time, the system attributed to a certain Alexandrian 
school, whose formula was diametrically opposed to that of 
Sabellius, and thus, “¢o a certain extent,” fell into Tritheism, 
dividing the Divine Unity into three separate substances. 
The Pope proclaims that Monarchy is the most august 
teaching of the Church of God, and having developed the 
dogmas of Trinity in Unity, and of the Incarnation, he 
concludes with the following comment on the “ Apostolic 
rule” or “standard”—in other words, on the Baptismal 
Creed :—“ The wondrous and divine Unity is not to be 
divided into three God-heads. , , , We must believe 
in God the Father Almighty, and in Christ Jesus His Son, 
and in the Holy Ghost ; and hold that the Word is united 
to the God of the Universe. For, He says, ‘I and the 
Father are one ;’ and, ‘I am in the Father and the Father is 
in Me.’ Thus will the Divine Trinity and the dogma of the 
Monarchy be maintained entire and inviolate.” These 
closing words of an epistle, written in the name of the 
Roman Church to that of Alexandria, by a Pontiff who 
most probably had sat at the feet of Callistus, and whose 
learning had won him fame and celebrity within thirty 
years after the death of this much-maligned Pontiff, read 
like a protest against the calumnies so recently brought 
to light, in favour of the teaching of the orthodox 
Monarchian schools of the Church of Rome, a teaching 
which, in after years, was inserted in the Nicene Creed. 
To deny the identity of the faith of Dionysius with that 
of his predecessor, to accept to the very letter the truth 
of the unworthy imputations recorded in the Philosophu- 
mena, we must be content to suppose, without a vestige of 
proof, that, within the brief span of one generation, the 
Roman Church twice changed her confession of faith, and 
condemned, in the eyes of the world, what she had but 
lately proclaimed to be saving truth. There are those 
whose capacity of belief is equal to such a feat. We shall 
not attempt to disturb their ingenuous and childlike faith. 
Our author having thus blackened the character of 
Callistus to his heart’s content, makes him, or his school, 
responsible for the vagaries of an obscure set of fanatics 
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called Elchesaites, who, if he may be trusted, might claim 
the Munster Anabaptists for their lineal descendants. He 
then takes an abrupt leave of Callistus ; concerning the re- 
mainder and close of whose career he says nothing whatever. 

This studied reticence, as we may surely claim to con- 
sider it, makes it incumbent upon us to examine such 
records and monuments of the past, as may justify the 
honours which Christian piety has so long awarded to his 
memory, and silence the voice of slander by the irre- 
versible judgment of history. Like all the successors to 
St. Peter’s Chair at Rome for the three first centuries, 
Callistus is inscribed on the calendar of the Church, and 
enrolled in the white-robed army of martyrs. That this 
honour was not awarded in consideration of his confession 
before the Prefect Fuscianus, the garbled report of which 
we have seen above, is unquestionable, as it was the 
invariable practice in these early ages to reserve the title of 
martyr for those only who had shed their blood, or died a 
lingering death in bonds or exile, for the “testimony of 
Jesus.” From the acts of his martyrdom we learn that he 
was put to death under Alexander Severus, in a popular 
tumult occurring in the Trastevere, or quarter of Rome 
north of the Tiber, being precipitated from an upper story 
into a pit. His remains, we are told, were secretly con- 
veyed to the cemetery of Calepodius, on the Aurelian 
Way, not far from the scene of his death. The Emperor, 
whose mildness of character and leaning towards Christi- 
anity are attested by contemporaneous history, was not, as 
the legend would have us believe, responsible for this out- 
rage, which was the result of an outburst of popular 
fanaticism, encouraged, or connived at, mayhap, by the 
local representatives of law, justice, and order. These acts 
may be relied on so far, at least, as their details are con- 
firmed by other testimony. As is well known, the Roman 
Church celebrates the martyrdom of St. Callistus on 
October 14; but there are peculiar circumstances connected 
with this anniversary which distinguish it from the com- 
memoration of all the other predecessors of Sylvester, save 
St. Peter, and testify not only to the glorious end of this 
Pontiff, but to his personal celebrity and the enduring 
veneration in which his memory was enshrined. Though 
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the edicts of Diocletian made sad havoc of the early 
records of the Church of Rome, they could not destroy all 
monuments of the past, or blot out the living traditions 
of local piety, afterwards preserved to us in the Calendar 
drawn up soon after Constantine had restored peace to the 
Church. Now, in this Calendar, entitled “ Feriale,” which 
gave the list of the greater immovable festivals, or saints’ 
days, there are two catalogues—one of the anniversary of 
martyrs (depositiones martyrum), the other of bishops, pre- 
fixed to the former (depositiones episcoporum). Putting 
together the indications furnished by both these documents, 
we discover a complete series of all the Popes from 
Pontianus to Sylvester, chronologically arranged. Hence 
we infer that none of the predecessors of Pontianus, not 
even the immediate successors of the Apostle, whose 
names are inscribed in the Liturgy, had the privilege of a 
yearly commemoration, with the one exception of Cal- 
listus. His biographer, closing his virulent diatribe with 
embittered irony, styles him “this most admirable Callis- 
tus,” and the fact we have just noticed, while it testifies to 
the enduring admiration, vowed to his name and memory 
when oblivion seemed to have eclipsed that of so many of 
his sainted predecessors, is inconsistent with the notion that 
the Roman Church ever endorsed the libel contained in the 
Philosophumena, or repudiated as heterodox his school and 
the doctrines he taught. 

The history and nomenclature of the early Christian 
cemeteries in Rome afford another proof of the esteem 
and veneration wherein the name and memory of Cal- 
listus were held. Among the various offices committed 
to him by Zephyrinus, his biographer lays especial 
stress on his being set over the cemetery—that which 
was opened by Zephyrinus, for the burial of the Roman 
Pontiffs, who had hitherto been interred in the neigh- 
bourhood of St. Peter’s tomb. It is worthy of notice that, 
though Callistus was not the founder of this cemetery 
in which the remains of so many illustrious bishops and 
martyrs were deposited, though he was buried in the 
cemetery of Calepodius, the lustre of his name seems to 
have eclipsed both that of the founder and of the long line 
of sainted Pontiffs by whom it was hallowed. It ever 
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bears the name of the Cemetery of Callistus on the 
Appian Road, both in the ancient calendar we have just 
referred to, and in the continuation of the catalogue of 
Popes, under Julius I. (A.D. 337-352). The cemetery of 
Calepodius, as being the burial place of Callistus, is 
designated in the same documents as that of Callistus on 
the Aurelian Way. No other Pope of these early ages has 
left so many traces of his memory in the monuments and 
local traces of Christian Rome. We find on the portion of 
a collar of a fugitive slave, which belongs to the time of 
Constantine, the inscription, “Area Callisti” (Callistus 
Square), so called from its having been the theatre of his 
final conflict. The continuator of the catalogue of the 
Popes, speaking of the Basilica of Sta. Maria in Trastevere, 
which was erected in his time by Pope Julius, mentions it 
as being “beyond the Tiber, in the 13th Ward, hard by 
Callistus,’ which shows that some memorial of Callistus 
existed in that place before the building of the Basilica, 
which soon got the name of “ Titulus Callisti” (Parish of 
St. Callistus). But not content with building this church, 
Julius founded another over the very tomb of his prede- 
cessor, who was thus the first among the long series of 
martyred Popes to have a basilica erected over his grave ; 
and we are further told that the same Pontiff ordered his 
own remains to be deposited near those of the predecessor 
he had so much honoured during his mortal course. 

Time will not permit us to follow De Rossi further in the 
erudite but interesting details his knowledge of local anti- 
quities enables him to multiply ; but enough, and more than 
enough, has been said to show that Callistus, like the other 
Popes, needs but the truth for his apologist and advocate, 
and that the charges heaped by party spirit and baffled 
rivalry on his honoured name, on closer examination turn 
rather to his credit, and help to justify that verdict of 
Catholic generations which is in reality the witness of the 
Spirit of Truth. 


Scenes from a Wigsionary Journey in 
South Amevica. 


VIII.—Up THE JacuHi. 


THE city of Porto Alegre, or Joyous Haven, the capital of 
the province of Rio Grande do Sul, is built on a bold promon- 
tory jutting into the Rio da Aldéia or Gravatahi, one of the 
five rivers which unite close to it, and form the Lagéa Viamio, 
or as it also called, the River Gudyba. It suffered considerably 
from the rebellion of Colonel Bento Gongalvez in the year 1835, 
who was endeavouring to imitate the ambitious doings of the 
neighbouring generals of Montevideo and Buenos-Ayres, and 
establish an independent republic. The rebels or Farrapos— 
that is “the Ragged ones”—as they were called, spread con- 
fusion, ruin, and bloodshed for several years over this fair land ; 
but the Brazilian government finally prevailed—that is, being 
unable to subdue the rebellion, it bribed its chiefs, loaded them 
with honours and wealth, and peace was re-established. How 
long it is to last is very uncertain.* The town is regularly built, 
chiefly on the summit and northern side of the promontory. 
Its streets are parallel to and at right angles with the Rio 
Gravatahi, and have a generally pleasing appearance, although 
the very rough way in which they are paved and the lowness 
of most of the houses—few of which rise higher than the 
ground-floor—give them, in comparison with those of European 
cities, a poor and mean aspect. It possesses a few really respec- 
table and ancient families descended from the original settlers, 
and owning estancias and lands in the various settled districts 
of the province; but the bulk of its population is of a mixed 
nature, some thousands of black and mulatto slaves, a number 
of Portuguese traders of the lowest class, four or five thousand 
Germans—most of them bakers, shoemakers, tailors, and small-ware 
tradesmen,—and a sprinkle of French and Italian adventurers, 


* Since these lines were written (Feb. 1864) the province of Rio Grande has 
again become the theatre of war, the forces of Paraguay having invaded it, 
and wasted several of the Uruguay towns. 
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who like most of their countrymen abroad, are cooks, hair-dressers, 
perfumers, or dealers in millinery or children’s toys. As I have 
already mentioned, the religious and moral character of the 
inhabitants, with very few exceptions, is not of the highest kind ; 
some families however have preserved the ancient notions of 
piety and honour. 

I remained in the city during the winter months of July 
and August. When September ushered in the glories of an 
almost tropical spring, and brought dry weather together with 
gentle gales laden with the powerful scent of the blossoming 
orange and lemon trees, I again started forth in pursuance of 
my design of doing what little good I could in a country so 
often left destitute, even in many of its inhabited parts, of 
spiritual help. The life of a missionary amidst the mountains 
and woods is monotonous enough in description, although to 
him it is sufficiently varied by the constant change of faces 
and scenes. It is always either sailing on some forest-bordered 
stream, or paddling with Indian guides across some wide lake, 
or traversing sombre virgin forests for days and days on the 
back of a horse or mule, or sleeping in some shanty or poor 
Indian hut, open to all the winds of heaven, and the primordial 
and scarcely disturbed habitation of a multitude of strange- 
looking insects and fierce blood-sucking parasites. But real 
adventures, such as those who sit at home at ease like to peruse, 
are scarce, or at least scattered at intervals over many years 
of existence. Since the ill-treatment of the Indian races by 
the Whites, it has been no longer possible to penetrate alone 
among the utterly savage tribes, without the certainty of cruel 
tortures and immediate death. For the present, until better 
times, one must confine one’s exertions to attempting to im- 
prove the inhabitants of the coast towns, or to instruct and 
guide the broken and scattered remnants of the former Indian 
flocks of the old Jesuit Missions. 

These poor Indians of the Reductions of the Paraguay and 
Uruguay rivers, when suddenly deprived a century ago (August 
1768) of the Fathers and Pastors who had achieved such won- 
ders among them, dispersed themselves in various directions 
to escape the cruel rapacity of the Paulistas or slave-hunters. 
Some went back to a purely savage state in the mighty forests 
of the north-west, others united themselves in large bodies for 
better resistance against possible invaders, occupied sundry 
aldéias on the eastern and western bank of the Uruguay, 
and formed what was then, and is yet, called Sete Missoés or 
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the Seven Missions—of St. Francis Borgia, St. Louis, St. Ni- 
cholas and others. Some others disappeared altogether, and 
remained undiscovered in the depths of the forests for seventy 
or eighty years—as, -for instance, the Camés of Nonohai who 
were found only about fifteen or twenty years ago by some 
explorers of lands for projected colonies. These Indians had 
retained the name of Christians, and still used most of the 
prayers and hymns taught them by the Jesuits; but of course 
they were without Priests and Sacraments. ‘To one of these 
Indian aldéias, far removed from all civilisation, I begged leave 
to proceed. I was absolutely alone in this undertaking, but 
guides were to meet me at the little town of Cachoeira, forty 
leagues above the mouth of the River Jacuhi, one of the great 
feeders of the Sagda dos Patos. 

I first visited, as a preliminary to my longer excursion, the 
little aldéia of Nossa Sefhora de Belem, or Bethlehem, where 
I found a rather pretty church, and, just outside of its main 
entrance, a belfry consisting of three or four upright worm- 
eaten old beams from which still hung three bells bearing the date 
of 1683. In raised letters round the lower rim were invocations 
in Latin of the Holy Trinity, and of various Saints of the Society 
of Jesus. I here gathered together the little ones of the village, 
and after sufficient catechising, and several days’ devotional pre- 
paration, I administered to them the Sacraments for the 
first time in their young lives. When I was examining them 
as to their religious knowledge previously to admitting them 
to the Holy Communion, a very little fellow with bright eyes, 
whom I thought at first much too young, presented himself. 
“ How old are you, incuino?” said I. “I don’t know, Senhor,” 
he answered ; “perhaps twelve.” “ But you are very small for 
that age!” ‘“‘ True, Sefihor,” retorted he sharply ; “ meu pai diz 
gue nao crestido nada'!—my father says I have not grown a 
bit!” I could not resist the little fellow’s earnest look, and 
admitted him with the rest. Happy, thrice happy little beings ! 
I was much moved by their simplicity and innocence, and con- 
trasted their blissful lot in that unknown solitude with the sad 
fate and precocious corruption of so many poor children in 
our busy European cities. No priest had visited Belem for many 
years ; we had ¢ergos of prayers every evening, where all sang 
the Our Father, the Hail Mary, the Gloria Patri and other 
prayers to the very wild but touching melodies taught them 
by the old missionaries. 

The country round Belem, still wild and very litt'e inhabited, 
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is of wondrous magnificence, and I spent the intervals of my 
labours there in exploring such scenes as most attracted my 
attention. Splendid rivers, lofty wood-crowned hills, lovely 
glen’ full of every kind of beautiful animal and vegetable life— 
time did not appear heavy as I sat for hours together on the 
same shaded grassy knoll contemplating the marvellous pano- 
rama stretched before me. I could well understand how the 
ancient solitaries of whom we read in the history of the 
primitive Church, could without exaui spend their lives alone 
with God and His works in the wilderness. I remained 
about ten days at Nossa Sefihora de Belem, and having rested 
some time, and leaving it at a chacara or country house on 
the left bank of the Gudyba, belonging to one Sehhor Justino 
Vieyra, an old man sadly afflicted with the gout, and whose 
fruit garden was one of the best I had yet seen in America— 
I crossed over with an Indian lad to catch a steamer about 
to ascend the Rio Jacuhi. That vessel goes now and then 
to Rio Pardo to fetch a cargo of maté, or Paraguay tea, for 
conveyance to various places in the Banda Oriental. It is 
two long days’ navigation by steam up the Jacuhi to Rio 
Pardo, thirty leagues above its mouth. About half way is 
the small uninteresting village of Sad-Jeronymo, remarkable 
only for its coal-pits opened a few years ago by an English 
gentleman from Lancashire, Mr. J , who lives there with 
his wife and nine children, and has lost in this warm climate 
none of the ruddy bloom characteristic of his northern country- 
men. These coal mines, he told me, extend in one vast bed 
for hundreds of miles in a north-easterly direction, even be- 
yond the province of Santa Catharina. If it be so, what 
a source of wealth in a country so beautiful and so intersected 
by many navigable streams, if only there were people to avail 
themselves of it !* 

Rio Pardo is a rather considerable town for a country where 
villages of a couple of thousand inhabitants are frequently 
decorated with the name of “cities.” It is situated on the right 
bank of the river of the same name, close to its confluence with 
the Jacuhi. Its origin was a small fort built by the Portuguese 
in 1751, when, in agreement with the Spaniards, they proceeded 
to this point in order to settle the frontiers of their respective 


* Want of enterprise is the bane of those new countries for which nature has 
been so bountiful. Mr. J told me he could supply any amount of good 
coal at less then 20s. a ton, and yet most of the Southern steamers buy English 
coal at the rate of 80s. per ton ! 
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dominions in that part of South America. The following year, 
on receiving information that the Portuguese garrison of a 
hundred men was much reduced by confinement and sicknéss, 
Tyarayui-Sepé, Cacique of the Reduction of Sad-Miguel of the 
Seven Missions, came with two thousand Indians to besiege it. 
Peace was made between the assailants and the besieged on 
the ground of their common religion. The Portuguese found 
the spot so advantageously situated both for defence and for 
trade, that they built sundry houses around the fort and settled 
there. The population had so increased fourteen or fifteen 
years later that the little oratory was enlarged into a handsome 
church dedicated to our Lady of the Rosary. This place, as well 
as its neighbour Cachoeira, suffered much devastation and de- 
population in the time of the civil wars of the Farrapos, not- 
withstanding which it now reckons three or four thousand 
inhabitants, including about a thousand Guaranis, who live a 
couple of miles off at a place called Sad Nicholdo. In the 
neighbourhood were once sundry linen factories, destroyed in 
the war, and the town carries on at the present day a brisk 
trade with the South in maté and jerked beef. 

Above Rio Pardo the Jacuhi receives the waters of a great 
number of affluents, among the principal of which are the 
Jacaoybd, the Hyraoipir4, and the Goi or Jai. These come from 
the north, through the plains called Campos da Vaccaria; from 
the west and south it receives the Rios Vacacahy, Sancta Barbara, 
and Dom Marcos, the last so called after a missionary who was 
massacred about eighty years ago by a wandering horde of Guay- 
curtis. Some smaller streams, which would be respectable rivers 
in Europe, the Trapudn, the Pigueri, and Butucarai, also contri- 
tribute to swell the Jacuhi with their waters. From Rio Pardo to 
Cachoeira, eighteen leagues by the river, my passage was made in 
an ordinary canoe; it was at this latter place I was to meet the 
guides and mules sent forward by the cacique of Nonohai. 
This neighbourhood is famous for the breeding of mules, in 
which there is a great internal trade. They are even sent so 
far hence as Chili and Peru. At an estancia or breeding-farm 
a few leagues up the river, I was told of a bargain that had 
been made between the estanciero and a messenger from a 
Bagé lady who wanted a team of eight, all of the same colour, 
size, and age, for her carriage. The agent had the pick and 
choice of more than a thousand animals, and when he had selected 
his team, the price demanded was forty milreis—that is about 
nine shillings a piece! They would have cost a thousand 
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pounds in Rio Janeiro or Bahia, and certainly thirty guineas a 
piece anywhere in Europe. 

The voyage up the Jacuhi from Rio Pardo to Cachoeira is 
of three or four days’ length, about eighty miles, reckoning the 
many windings of the stream. ‘The country is rather flat, and 
consists mostly of pasture land, but it is thickly and luxuriantly 
wooded along the river-banks. There are -few habitations to 
be seen: these are removed some distance from the stream, 
and are generally built on whatever rising grounds dominate 
over the Campos. Rather than lose time in going to one or 
other of these at night, and undergo the ceremony of asking 
and receiving a solemn hospitality, I preferred sleeping in the 
lanchio or boat, stretched on an old sail, and as near mid- 
stream as possible—that is when we anchored, for some- 
times the wind was fair to run up under canvass alone. Thus 
I had nothing to fear from night-prowling snakes or tigers ; 
but what shall I say about the mosquitoes? One can only 
avoid them on the rivers when these are very wide, or the 
wind blows strongly. At other times, especially near the 
banks, to escape their bites is a sheer impossibility. For 
provisions we carried with us farifha, jerked beef, a hock of 
bacon, a couple of flat round cheeses from Minasgeries, rivalling 
the noted Suffolk cheese in hardness, and a bottle or two of 
caixaisa or native rum, and a small kettle, of course, without 
which no coffee could be prepared or water boiled for maté. 
About noon, when the sun poured on the glistening river 
its almost vertical and intolerable beams, we landed in some 
creek to enjoy the cool shade, broil some beef, and take a 
pannikin of black coffee. This done, the guides would smoke 
a charnito or two, stretch themselves at full length on their 
poncho, and sleep for a couple of hours. As for myself, not 
quite so primitive in my habits, I would either recite my 
breviary, or gaze in a dreamy way on the bright solitary waters, 
and wonder how I had come to such a spot, and undertaken 
so strange a kind of life. 

Cachoeira—so named on account of the rapids of the Jacuhi 
which render the navigation a little way above this place im- 
practicable for large vessels, is a small town—-and indeed, little 
more than a village, of about two thousand souls. It suffered 
most grievously during the late civil wars, being taken and 
retaken I don’t know how many times within a few years, 
and finally almost destroyed by fire. It was formerly an aldéia 
of Butucarai Indians, who, persuaded to adopt a civilised 
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manner of life by the governor, Dom José Marcellino de 
Figuereido—a truly great and good man of the old Portuguese 
stock,—built a small church, and invited over a Father from 
one of the Guarani Reductions. He dedicated the sacred 
edifice to Our Lady of the Immaculate Conception. Another 
and larger church was built in the year 1819, and this being 
dedicated to St. John the Evangelist, an alvar4 or Royal decree 
of the 26th of April of the same year raised the village to 
the rank and privileges of a municipal town under the name 
of Villa-Nova de Sad Joao da Cachoeira, that is, the New 
Town of St. John of the Rapids. As the White population 
increased, and the Black slaves brought by the Whites also 
became more numerous, the Indians for the most part migrated to 
the woods. There are now scarcely five hundred of them in 
or about the place. Almost the sole industry of this little town 
consists in the rearing of cattle. 

To my great disappointment I could see or hear nothing 
at Cachoeira of the guides and horses I had expected to 
meet there. I was not greatly surprised at this, for time 
seems of no acconnt with the people of these regions. After 
waiting another whole day, I hired a couple of mules and a 
man, a gaucho, who for half an ounce (about thirty-three shi!- 
lings) engaged to take me and my baggage three days higher 
up the stream* overland—as the river winds very much—as 
far as the dwelling of Velho Thomaz, as he was called, a very 
old Guarani Indian, formerly of the Mission of Sad Gabriel, 
who now lived with a few of his people at a fishing station 
on the left bank of the Jacuhi. I had taken with me among 
other things for wilderness travelling, a rede or strong cotton 
hammock, wherein I slept at night and reposed at noon day. 
This hammock was of immense use to me for some months, 
until in an unlucky hour it came to grief; a lusty Spaniard 
whom I encountered on the island of Yapehti in the Upper 
Uruguay, having thrown himself into it with a heavy flop, 
and split it open in its entire length, so as to render it abso- 
lutely unserviceable. Sleeping or lolling in these hammocks 
among the trees is very luxurious, were it not for the insects 
which are everywhere an unavoidable plague. Generally be- 
fore turning in at night we made a fire at a short distance 
from us, and this to some extent kept the mosquitoes at bay, 


* In hiring guides and peons, it is always understood that food and mat¢ 
are to be provided for them over and above their money hire, 
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It was only afterwards I found out how the Paraguay Indians. 
inhabiting low, marshy lands, avoid the nightly stings of these 
dreadful pests. ‘They raise terraces of foliage on upright posts 
about four yards above the ground, and lie on these, for the 
insects seldom rise more than six or seven feet from the surface. 
On the third day towards nightfall we reached Velho Thomaz” 
cottage, and there, as I had faintly hoped, we found the Cacique 
Dor, or, as he was called by the Portuguese, Capitaéo Prudente, 
waiting for us with three companions and some mules and 
dogs. I inquired of him how far and in what direction Nonohai 
lay? He pointed across the river to the north-west and counted 
fifteen—that is, with true Indian taciturnity and gravity, he 
gave me to understand it was a fortnight’s journey—fifty leagues. 
This “ Velho Thomaz,” or Old Thomas, was a Guarani Indian, 
122 years of age, having been born the year of the defeat of the 
Mamelus on the Uruguay by the Indians of the reduction de /os 
Aeges, that is in 1741. He was not yet toothless, but wonderfully 
wrinkled, and of great liveliness and physical strength for his age. 
i saw him lift up a heavy log of wood which appeared almost too 
large for me to raise. He said he had never known sickness of 
any kind. He showed me with no small pride a pair of brogues 
he had finished the day before, and which the guide purchased of 
him for a tobacco-pouch and a boliviana.* He remembered well 
the old Jesuit Fathers. He was 27 years of age when they had to 
leave the country in 1768. They had taught him in his youth the 
shoemaking trade, and also Latin enough to serve at all the 
services of the Church. He spoke with much emotion de dos 
buenos Padres as he called them, he still recited every day the 
Little Office of our Lady in a well-thumbed breviary which the 
Fathers had given him, and regretted very much that for some 
years his infirmities had not allowed him to go to Cachoeira to 
hear Mass. He had the satisfaction to hear it in his own humble 
home, at least for the short time I stayed there. I have 
since heard that Padre Joo Veras, the Vigario of Sado Gabriel, 
had paid the old Patriarch a visit some time after I left, to 
afford him again the consolations of the Sacraments. He dwelt 
here with ten or twelve of his sons and grandsons, who earned 
their living chiefly by catching and drying ¢ainas and /iavas, 
Jacuhi fish, which they sold to the traders of the Rio Pardo 
country. The venerable Sachem complained bitterly of the civil 
wars which had robbed him of many of his children. 


* A Bolivian silver coin worth a little less than half-a-crown. 
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The next-day but one we crossed the river at a very early hour, 
in order to press on a good way through the woods on the other 
side before the sun had acquired much power. The luggage and 
myself were placed in a da/sa—a sort of flat canoe made of hides 
turned up at the sides, which were transversely held together by 
leather thongs. The cacique and ason of his swam across on 
horseback, pulling the da/sa by a cord, while an Indian swimming 
behind held it with one hand, to keep it from overturning. The 
rest of the party had gone lower down the stream, to cross with 
the mules. When we reached the right bank, some consultation 
took place among the Indians as to the road we should take : 
‘some were for coasting the stream up its course for some time 
before striking across the forest, as the ground there had been 
‘denuded of any but low brushwood by some recent overflow, but 
the cacique objected to this plan at that particular hour—the 
‘dawn was just breaking—as jaguars might be in ambush among 
the brambles. Just as he spoke, a splendid fellow bounded over 
the sedge a-hundred yards a-head of us, and took to the water in 
most gallant style. I wondered why the cacique or some of his 
party did not immediately fire at him, but he was already it seems 
beyond gun-shot, and an Indian never wastes his powder or his 
arrows. Whether the tiger was frightened out of its lair by our 
near approach, or merely took to the water to fish, as that animal 
usually does at that hour of the day, I could not tell; it was 
probably the latter; for on following with the eye its course up 
the stream, we could discern. a line of eight or ten capivdras, or 
river hogs, plunging and swimming away as fast as they could 
towards the other side. We soon lost sight of both pursuer and 
pursued in the far distance, and could only guess the issue of the 
contest, which was not likely to be in favour of the poor capivdras. 
It was then determined to strike across the forest in a direction 
nearly due north for a couple of days, until we should come to the 
Rio Cebollaty, one of the southern affluents of the Upper Uru- 
-guay, which at its confluence with this river, still runs in almost a 
straight line from east to west. I had taken with me one of 
Sandford’s best pocket maps, and also a couple of small pocket 
mariner’s compasses, in case of being lost in the woods. This 
map—one of Keith Johnston’s series—I found generally pretty 
correct, as far as the number and course of the rivers were con- 
-cerned ; but, here and there, places were marked on it forty or fifty 
miles more up or down than they should have been, and the names 
of the streams not always correctly given. I found good use two or 
4hree times for my pocket compass; and it puzzled my Indians not 
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a little to understand how my small watch-like case, with its 

tremulous little needle, could tell me which way to turn in order: 
to reach their country, whither I had never gone before. Capitio- 
Prudente, with the true instinct of a chief, would not appear 
astonished at anything. He certainly had once or twice been 

among the settlements, and even, I believe, in his youth, as far as. 
Porto Alegre, and he probably knew something of the superior 
knowledge of the Whites. He was, however, very taciturn, and 

I had during this journey many opportunities of contrasting these 

Camé Indians with their neighbours, the Guaranis, from whom 

they differ in language, dispositions, manners, and even features. 

‘The Camé’s or Coroados have broader faces, higher cheek-bones, 

and browner eyes; their language is much less soft and articulate, 

less labial and more guttural than the Guarani. I wrote down a 

small vocabulary of some three or four hundred words of the 

Camé tongue, on hearing them from the cacique’s mouth. I 

have not since had an opportunity of comparing my orthography 

with Dr. Martius’ book. This learned German philologist, who- 
has twice traversed the whole continent of South America within 

these twenty years, has lately (1862) published the second volume 
of his great work on several score of the languages and dialects . 
of the Aborigenes. 
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1. L’Abbé Darras’ Histoire Generale de l’'Eglise.—2. The Pentateuch in its Authorship, 
Credibility, and Civilization. By the Rev. W. Smith, Ph, D.—3. Essays on a Liberal 
Education, edited by Rev. F. W. Farrar; and J/odern Culture, edited by Dr. Youmans. 
-—4. School Days at Saxonhurst..—s. New French Republications.—6. Ozanam on Civili- 
sation in the Fifth Century. translated by A. C. Glynn.—7. Three New Tales; Edith 
Sydney, Nellie Netterville, and Lucretia.—8. Don Juan Manuel’s Count Lucanor, trans- 
lated by Dr. York.—g. Miscellaneous Notices.—10. The Dogmatic Teaching of the Bock of 
Common Prayer. By Canon Estcourt. 


1. A complete History of the Christian Church, at once sufficiently 
minute in detail, lucid in arrangement, comprehensive in its general 
plan, and not too overwhelming in bulk, is one of those works of which 
we may fairly despair ever to see the production by a single writer, 
however gifted, learned, and industrious. The qualities required for 
all successful histories are rare, they are not always accompanied by 
health and strength of body, leisure, and other external circumstances 
favourable to their continued exercise, and by the time, perhaps, that 
they are in full play, and the materials for some great task of the kind 
of which we speak have been accumulated and arranged, disease or 
death steps in to stop the progress of the undertaking, and the possible 
historian of a great country, or of some critical period in the life of 
humanity, leaves behind him some noble fragment or some imperfectly 
elaborated sketch. His labours may indeed make it more easy for 
some successor in the same exhaustless field to begin the work afresh 
with better prospects, and they may have a value and a sort of com- 
pleteness of their own. Nothing may have been wasted, but the great 
work itself remains unaccomplished. If this is the case with the 
history of nations or of particular periods, much more is it the case 
with the greatest history of all—that of the Catholic Church. It would 
seem as if such a history were a task too great to be undertaken singly; 
and as time flows on, and fresh materials accumulate, we find that 
much of what has already been done has to be re-written, and that 
every new half-century in the life of the Church makes her annals 
more multifarious and more complex as well as more voluminous. 

It seems likely, therefore, that no absolutely satisfactory History of 
the Church will ever be written by a single person. What we may 
hope for is that the main outlines and characteristic features which mark 
that history may be caught by some master hand, and traced out 
clearly and judiciously in a general sketch, which need not perhaps far 
exceed the limits of such a book as the earlier work of M. Darras, 
which has been so well translated into English on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The growth and spread of Christianity-—the early persecu- 
tions—the new state of things which arose when the Roman Empire 
became Christian—the epoch of the great heresies connected with the 
doctrine of the Incarnation—the conflict of the Church with the 
barbarian conquerors of Europe—the formation of the Christian com- 
monwealth of nations: and again, the schism of the East, and the conse- 
quent fall of so large a portion of the Christian world under the degrading 
slavery of Mahometanism, which attempted for so many centuries, 
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not without much apparent hope of success in a merely human point 
of view, to fasten its detestable yoke upon the West also—these 
great features of the picture, and others analogous to them in modern 
times, might well be set forth with sufficient fulness for the purposes 
of general history without imposing too enormous a task either on the 
writer or the reader. It may not be quite philosophical to divide 
history into general and particular, and to deal with the annals of 
national Churches as distinct from those of the universal body, but there 
is no reason why special works should not be devoted to the former, 
which admit of and require greater fulness and minuteness of detail, 
without loosing sight of the relation which the story of the part bears 
to that of the whole. Through the many coloured woof of which the 
life of the church is made up age after age, there run certain great and 
dominant lines which can never be lost sight of, such as the develop- 
ment of defined doctrine under the refuted attacks of heresies, the 
guiding influence of the Vicar of Christ on the different portions of his 
flock, the progress of missionary enterprise, the rise and growth of 
religious institutes, and the manifestations of the spiritual life of the 
Church. All these threads may be followed out with the greatest 
interest and profit, and it is probable that, like the histories of 
national Churches, they can be most hopefully treated by those who 
devote themselves specially to them, without aiming at more. Thus 
we might come to possess a considerable number of monographs, 
which taken together with some comprehensive and philosophical 
view of the whole course of the life of the Church upon earth, might 
make up when collected an adequate Church History. 

We have not, however, yet arrived at the time when such a collection 
can be made; indeed, we have hardly yet much more than bare, though 
most valuable, annals for the greater part of the history of Catholicism. 
There have been a good many attempts of which it must be said that, 
if not absolute failures, they have been at the best but half successes. 
Some of the writers who have been guided by the most Catholic spirit 
have been the most tedious, and their works the most unwieldy : 
others, who have had more of the historical gift and the philoso- 
phical temper, have spoiled their works by the indulgence of prejudice 
or of some unsound bias, or at least have been unable to free them- 
selves from the effect of imperfect theological training, which has 
given them but an incomplete conception of the constitution of the 
Church itself, and the mutual relation of its component parts. Others 
have written with a good and loyal spirit, and have been sincerely 
desirous of using, in their own compilations, the best authorities that 
are to be found among their predecessors ; but there are many parts 
of the History of the Church as to which, as yet, nothing satisfactory 
exists, and therefore the annalist, however good his intentions, could 
not but make his own pages reflect, without supplying, the deficiency. 
The present, therefore, would seem to be the time for labouring rather 
in the field of special history. Just asa good Encyclopeedia cannot be 
written while certain branches of science which would naturally have to 
be handled summarily in its pages have not yet been sufficiently studied, 
so the history of the whole Church must be built up out of perfectly 
elaborated records of the manifold and multitudinous subjects which 
fall legitimately within it. Meanwhile, we must have general histories, 
though hereafter they may have to be superseded by works more per- 
fect in their kind. The need of these ad interim works is abundantly 
testified by the readiness with which they are hailed by the public, 
notwithstanding all their disadvantages of bulk, and, sometimes, of 
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incompetency. Thus, the long history of Rohrbacher has run through 
several editions in France, and has, we believe, been translated into 
German and Italian. 

We have now before us the tenth volume of the enlarged History of 

the Church, by the Abbé Darras. We have already spoken of the 
first work of the author, in four volumes : and it is probable that to 
have gone over the whole ground of Church history in this summary 
manner has in some measure made him more fit for his present 
ambitious undertaking. The work* is to extend to twenty volumes, 
and is intended, we suppose, to supersede that of Rohrbacher, con- 
taining all that is good in that author, adding the latest discoveries, 
and bringing us down to the present century—intellectually as well as 
chronologically. As the narrative has only just reached the end of 
the fourth century, we are not yet able to speak with any great con- 
fidence as to the manner in which some of the more difficult questions 
will be treated : but most of M. Darras’ work is very good of its kind. 
He has more science and criticism about him than many of his 
predecessors. We have, however, here and there a fault to find 
with the laborious author of this new History. He now and then 
insists too much on arguments which are not quite to the point, or 
which at least, are not calculated to persuade those who are the only 
persons to whom an argument might be useful in the cases in point. 
Then, he seems to be sometimes carried away by that pugilistic spirit 
of which we have specimens among ourselves, in certain writers who 
prefer infinitely a battle with a brother in the faith to an argument 
with some heretic outside the Church. They are exaggerated in their 
compliments to Protestants who misrepresent Catholicism—as the true 
heirs of Luther or Jewel—and equally exaggerated in their severity on 
those who are Catholics like themselves, but do not come exactly up 
to the highest level on certain debated questions. Did we not 
know how high what may be called party spirit has sometimes run in 
France, we might be inclined to wonder at the appearance of this 
intolerance in a writer like M. Darras, who certainly cannot have 
caught the trick by having been trained among the internal polemics 
of a community outside the Catholic Church. It is surprising as well 
as painful to see him, for instance, attempting to fix the stigma of 
rationalism upon the learned author of Zhe Church and the Roman 
Empire in the Fourth Century, for no better reason than that De 
Broglie holds in great suspicion many of the statements of Eusebius 
of Czesarea concerning Constantine the Great, mentions many diffi- 
culties that are very generally made with reference to the celebrated 
vision of the cross in the heavens, or believes it to be a settled question 
that Constantine was baptized in the East, and not in Rome. Let us 
say a few words on one, at least, of these questions. 

M. de Broglie is not the first Catholic who has refused to swear by 
everything that the courtly prelate of Czsarea has told us in his 
panegyric, rather than life, of his imperial patron. No one can doubt 
the partiality and occasional unfairness of this father of Christian 
history. There seems to be a great probability that Eusebius is 
flattering Constantine when he attributes to him the finding of the 
Holy Sepulchre and the Cross. And many, if not most, of the least 
suspected Catholic writers have not considered themselves bound by 
his assertion that Constantine brought his mother into the Church, 
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instead of having been moved by her to abandon paganism. Eusebius 
would allow no one to figure in history except the Emperor and, of 
course, himself—the “ go” being frequently brought into greater 
prominence than the “ Rex Meus.” Hence Helena must yield her 
claim to having trained her son to serve the true God when she was 
young, and to having sent him the True Cross before she died. 

M. de Broglie, speaking of the appearance of the Cross to Con- 
stantine, as related by Eusebius, says that sincerity obliges him as a 
writer of history to mention, if not to believe, certain objections “ On 
a opposé au rapport @Euscbe des difficultés que la sincérité fait un 
devoir de constater sinon d’ admettre.” The passage is quoted by 
Darras in p. 31, as being sufficient itself to convince the offending 
party out of his own mouth. The difficulties alluded to are in sub- 
stance the following. Eusebius relates that when the Emperor had a 
“ Labarum” or Christian standard made in accordance with his vision, 
he placed upon it the figures or busts of his sows. It is notorious, 
however, that at the time of the vision in 312, Constantine had only 
one son, namely, Crispus. Again, Eusebius tells us that after the vision, 
Constantine was uncertain as to its meaning, and that Christ appeared 
to him when he had retired to rest for the night, in order to explain 
to him the meaning of the Cross. It is argued by some that there 
was no need of such an explanation,—“ ec Deus intersit nisi dignus 
vindice nodus.” These are the only difficulties mentioned, with the 
exception of the allusion to Eusebius’ sycophant character, and, to do 
M. de Broglie justice, he nowhere manifests any decided sympathy 
with the spirit which has prompted some authors to make these 
objections. 

The Abbé Darras answers the first objection with great fairness and 
in a critical manner. He shews that Eusebius could not have seen 
the “ Zadarum’” with his own eyes until Constantine’s arrival in the 
East in 323, at which time all the sons of the Emperor had been 
born. This answer is conclusive against the objection, always sup- 
posing, however, that Eusebius is not professing to describe the 
original standard made in gold and precious stones the very day after 
the vision, and which was guarded by fifty chosen men whom it was 
supposed to render invulnerable (See Life of Constantine, by Eusebius, 
Book 2 cc. 7.9, and Sozomen Church History, Book 1 c.3). The 
second objection is met less fairly. Abbé Darras would have us 
believe that Constantine knew of the Cross only as an instrument of 
torture and capital punishment. On the contrary, it is all but quite 
undeniable that Christianity was so widely spread in the beginning of 
the fourth century as to make the sign of the Cross familiar even to 
many who were not Christians. He quotes De Rossi from Abbé 
Martigny’s “ Dictionnaire des Antiguités Chretiennes’ to shew that 
there is no instance of any Latin or Greek Cross of any fixed date 
before the fifth century. This seems to prove too much. It might 

rove that Constantine’s vision was not known in the fifth century—as 
if it had been known, the cross would have been on most monuments, 
instead of on none, long before the lapse of four generations after the 
vision. But M.de Broglie may probably see a difficulty in acknow- 
ledging that Constantine did not know what a cross in the heavens 
meant, or that he could not possibly have put it on his standard, with- 
out a revelation, in the fact that the early apologists of the Christian 
Faith allude to the figure of the cross being ecessarily on the Roman 
standard, as that was attached tothe pole by a transverse or cross beam 
(See Tertullian, St. Justin Martyr, and the Déalogue of Minutius 
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Felix), Again, who can explain what so many of the early Fathers of 
the Church tell us of the custom of making the Sign of the Cross on all 
occasions, if Christians and persons very favourable to Christianity 
(such as Constantine was most undeniably), were not in the habit of 
trusting in that sign in times of great emergency ? Once more, what 
is the force in Abbé ‘Darras’ pages of the argument taken from De 
Rossi of there being no Latin or Greek Cross on a standard or else- 
where before Constantine’s vision (and long after, we may add), unless 
he can prove that the Cross was on the “ Labarum,” after that 
vision? But this he does not prove. Eusebius thus describes the 
“ Labarum” in the 31st Chapter of the Ist Book of the Lif of 
Constantine:—“ Now it was made in the following manner: a long 
spear overlaid with gold formed the figure of the Cross, by means of a 
piece laid transversely on it. On the top of the whole was fixed a 
crown, formed by the intertexture of gold and precious stones, and on 
this two letters indicating the name of Christ symbolised the Saviour’s 
title by means of its first characters, the letter P being intersected by 
X exactly in the centre.” Now, independently of the fact that De 
Rossi himself refers to an inscription in which this monogram occurs to 
the year 298—a long time prior to Constantine’s vision—what has this 
monogram to do with a Latin or a Greek Cross? Who can say that 
the first two letters of the name of Christ prove that Constantine saw 
a miraculous cross in the sky? The absence of the Cross and the in- 
scription on the “Zadsarum” should be accounted for; and De Broglie 
shows no want of zeal for religion because he thinks it his duty to 
state a difficulty which has been often felt and must still strike any 
thoughtful mind. 


2. Dr. Smith has issued the first volume of what promises to be a 
most excellent work on the Pentateuch.* He intends to treat the 
controversy about the first five books of the Sacred Scripture under 
the three heads of authorship, credibility, and civilisation. By the last 
of these we understand him to mean to embrace all the questions 
which relate to the contents and especially the enactments of the 
Pentateuch, as judged by the highest standards of usefulness, morality, 
and sanctity. The present volume is devoted to the authorship of 
these sacred books, but it does not exhaust even this branch of the 
general subject, as the discussion of the alleged internal evidences of 
a variety of authors is left for future treatment. We can only hope 
that the succeeding volumes of the series will be as well executed and 
as satisfactory in their general argument as that now before us. 

After a general Introduction, which contains some very interesting 
remarks, Dr. Smith proceeds to give a short sketch of the history of 
opinion on the subject before him, and to explain the sense in which 
he undertakes to maintain the claims of Moses to the authorship of 
the Pentateuch. He shows that writing was in use long before the 
age of Moses, and that it is probable that many records left behind 
them by the earlier Patriarchs or others of the holy nation have been 
embodied in his works. The ground is thus cleared for the discussion 
of the main question. Dr. Smith proceeds first of all to external 
evidence. At the head of the proofs of this class come the testimonies 
of Our Lord Himself, the Apostles, and the Jews to whom they 
addressed themselves. It is amusing to be told that this process has 
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been objected to as uncritical, ‘The New Testament is not to be al- 
lowed even the value of a common historical record, and the criticism 
which is in search of the results concerning a particular monument of 
antiquity must first of all forbear from all recourse to the light thrown 
upon the inquiry by the Truth Itself. This is hardly less childish 
than the postulate made by modern writers that all miracles are to be 
held impossible, and that therefore all narratives in which mention is 
made of miraculous facts must be rejected as false ; or again, that 
there can be no such thing as prophecy, and that therefore all seem- 
ing predictions must be taken to have been written after the events pre- 
dicted. We next come to the evidence from the Old Testament. Dr. 
Smith first of all proves how the Book of Deuteronomy is based on 
and presupposes the other books of the Pentateuch, and then he pro- 
duces the evidence which shows the existence of that book at various 
periods of the Jewish history up to the age of Joshua. A second divi- 
sion of the same branch of the argument deals with the traces of the 
five books as a whole in later times, from Joshua to Isaiah. The se- 
cond book turns to the internal evidence, first direct and then indirect, 
of Mosaic authorship. Here again Deuteronomy is handled sepa- 
rately, and then the four earlier books. These chapters are extremely 
interesting. The last two hundred pages of the volume contain 
answers to objections grounded on the alleged incongruity of parts of 
the Pentateuch with the age and the character of Moses. Dr. Smith 
here deals in order with the difficulties so carefully raised by the ad- 
versaries of the Pentateuch, such as Kalisch, Hartmann, Davidson, 
and others, either from history, geography, archzology, the details of 
the Mosaic legislation, or the style and language of the several books. 
Without entering on the discussion of single arguments we may 
heartily congratulate our author on the great learning and ability 
which he has displayed in this part of his work. 


3. We have spoken elsewhere in our present number on the subject 
of Classical Education, with particular reference to the lately published 
volume of ssays* edited by Mr. Farrar. We may, therefore, here 
confine ourselves to an enumeration of the essays of which the volume 
is made up; several of which are the productions of authors who have 
a great claim to the attention of the public. Only one of the writers is 
an Oxonian. This is Mr. C. S. Parker, Fellow of University, who 
opens the volume by a very interesting summary of the H7story of 
Classical Education from the earliest Christian times, when the 
Fathers were eager “to recognize a high moral and intellectual 
standard, wherever it could be found in heathen writers, as_ the 
testimony of a soul Ly nature Christian,” and when the bishops pro- 
tested against the insidious attack of Julian the Apostate, who “ for- 
bade the Christians to establish public schools of rhetoric and literature, 
in.which pagan authors might be read.” Mr. Sidgwick, of Trinity, 
Cambridge, follows Mr. Palmer with an essay on Zhe Theory of 
Classical Education—somewhat exaggerated in tone: we have next 
Mr. Seeley—the author, we believe, of Ecce Homo—on Liberal Educa- 
tion in Universities. Mr. Seeley is a great enemy to the worship of 
the tripos and the class-list ; and to some extent his remarks on the 
examination system may be allowed as true. But the measures 
which he proposes, such as the throwing open all fellowships to the 
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whole University, and opening all lectures to students from every 
college, would almost destroy college life altogether. ‘The reader 
will see,” says Mr. Seeley, “that my object is not merely to alter the 
machinery of the University,” [he speaks particularly of Cambridge, ] 
“though I think some.alterations in the machinery most important— 
but to recommend quite a different conception of what a university 
education should be.” Cambridge, probably, is hardly yet prepared 
for a revolution. After Mr. Seeley’s essay, we find ourselves addressed 
on more special subjects by Mr. Bowen, Mr. Farrar, Mr. Wilson, and 
Mr. Hales. These gentlemen have written respectively on “Teaching 
by means of Grammar,” on “ Greek and Latin Verse Composition as 
a general Branch of Education,” on “ Teaching Natural Science in 
Schools,” and on the “ Teaching of English.” The last two essays are 
by Mr. Johnson, an Assistant Master at Eton, and Lord Houghton. 
Lord Houghton treats in a light and easy style of “ the Present Social 
Results of Classical Education”—but Mr. Johnson’s essay, “on the 
Education of the Reasoning Faculties,” is one of the most important 
and interesting in the whole volume. A good deal of it must be con- 
sidered as almost an autobiography: the history of the laborious 
attempts made in various ways by an able, earnest, and self-sacrificing 
“tutor” to bring out into play the mental faculties of his pupils. Mr. 
Johnson has laboured it would seem, alone, very much after the 
fashion of the explorer of an unknown country, and he has met with 
his share of discouragement and failure. But his essay scems to us 
at once suggestive and practical to an extent somewhat unusual 
among the writings of the band of reformers among whom he has 
enlisted himself. 

We may include in this brief notice of Mr. Farrar’s volume, another 
collection of essays and discourses, “on the Claims of Scientific 
Education,” edited by Dr. Youmans.* There are twelve essays in 
this volume, all signed by names of great distinction in the world of 
science or literature, such as Whewell, Faraday, Huxley, Daubeny, 
Tyndall, Paget, Masson, and others. A copious Appendix contains 
extracts from the writings and speeches of other eminent persons, all 
bearing more or less on the subject of the introduction of scientific 
study into the ordinary curriculum of higher education. Some portions 
of the evidence of scientific men,—Dr. Carpenter, Sir Charles Lyell, 
Dr. Faraday, Professor Owen, and others—before the Public Schools 
Commission, close this very interesting compilation. 


4. Literature of the Zom Brown style may perhaps have become 
more fashionable than usual since the success of that famous book : 
but it has in reality sufficient attraction in itself to secure at all times 
a certain amount of attention. To most of those who have gone 
through the usual course of manly education, the change from home 
to the little world of school-life has been the first great event in 
their existence; marking the epoch at which they first learnt by 
experience the struggles, the responsibilities, the anxieties, and the 
enjoyments of individual existence. The memories of those happy 
years, impressed on the mind in its first freshness and simplicity, 
remain deep and indelible long after many a later, but fainter and 
vaguer, mark has been obliterated, and the novelty and strangeness of 
the circumstances and incidents of the school-boy’s career give them 
an air of romance and adventure which makes them seem worth 


* Addresses and Arguments on the Claims of Scientific Education. Edited by 
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telling and worth hearing. Books about school-life are sometimes the 
outpourings of a genuine enthusiasm or the first efforts of a real genius: 
1 sometimes they are but the speculations of a jaded /itterateur or a 
moralising book-maker. But from Zom Brown down to Bernard 
Burke—from the most admirable to the most contemptible specimens 
of the class—these books have all of them a certain run of popu- 
i | larity, though few people who have had any real experience of the life 
which they claim to represent can be guilty of the grotesque blunder 
| of taking their representations as adequate evidence. 
il | The little volume* before us, in which, under the not very impene- 
tT trable name of Sa.vonhurst, one of the most celebrated of our English 
Catholic Colleges is described as it existed, let us say, a quarter of a 
century ago, is, in point of literary merit, very far above the ordi- 
nary level of school-boy histories, and is evidently the work of an 
accomplished writer. It seems to have first appeared, in a somewhat 
different form from that which it now wears, in Mr. Dickens’ excellent 
magazine 4// the Year Round. The writer’s object we suppose to 
have been rather to make some effective papers for the general public 
than to give a perfectly accurate picture of the institution where he 
seems to have spent some very happy years. The book is the story 
| of a school-life rounded off, pointed, coloured here and there, with 
incidents brought together which had no real connection, and 
characters so arranged as to serve artistic purposes. The little tale 
begins, grows, developes, and ends in a catastrophe. There is nothing 
unfair in all this, unless the reader is given to understand that the 
story is literally true, and unless the author has here and there been 
so faithful in his delineation of real characters as to have imposed 
| , upon himself, without quite fulfilling it, the moral obligation of never 
making them say and do what they did not say and do, and would 
not have said and done. “It may content some readers to know 
that the scene of the following sketches is a real school, and that the 
I incidents are all strictly true.” So we read in the Preface to Saxou- 
hurst: and we must confess to having found these words the least 
a agreeable in the book. The characters may be drawn from life, and 
the “incidents” may be “all true’—in a sense: but anyone will see 
that a perfectly false history may be made up of real characters and 
true incidents dramatically linked together in a manner not in ac- 
cordance with the truth; and an announcement like that which we 
have just quoted is out of place, if such a liberty has been taken. 
Looking at the book as most readers will look at it, we may say 
that the author has given a very pleasant impression of his school— 
| - such an impression as may make it easy for outsiders to understand 
the loyal and hearty love which those who are here called “old Saxon- 
hurstians” feel for the venerable place of their education. All such 
i}! } - colleges have become less severe and Spartan in their regime and 
t | fare within the last twenty years, and the present successors of 
i} the author and his contemporaries will in consequence fail to re- 
i cognize some parts of the picture as entirely in accordance with 
f | their own experience. No one expects to find in a volume like this 
i much account of the system of studies, or, again, of the religious 
i} discipline and training of the school, and it is only the bad habit now 
prevalent with a certain class of writers of taking books of this sort as 
serious and adequate evidence on questions affecting public education 
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that makes it necessary to remark that to dwell upon such details 
would certainly have made School Days at Saxonhurst \ess acceptable 


to the general reader. 


5. If the diffusion and progress of learning in a nation are to be 
measured by the industry and enterprise which are employed in 
literary undertakings for the benefit of its members, there are certainly 
at present evident signs of a great revival of the higher studies in 
France. The great apparent popularity of translations of certain 
great authors, whose works used in former times to be considered the 
special property of the more erudite classes only, may perhaps be 
looked upon as in some measure indicating a comparative disuse of 
the learned languages ; but it is still a matter of congratulation to see 
St. Augustine, St. Chrysostom, and other great Fathers published in 
French. That such works should be acceptable to the French reader 
is a great gain, and it is not certain that the number of those who 
really appreciate them in their original language is proportionately 
diminished. But the enterprise of which these translations are the 
fruit does not limit its aims even to presenting authors so voluminous 
as those which we have named in a French form: there has already, 
we think, been atleast one version of St. Thomas, and we have seen a 
scheme for the translation of what is probably the largest book in the 
world—the Acta Sanctorum of the Bollandists. Nor are translations 
alone in favour with the public; we have now before us several 
volumes of an admirable reprint of the Opera Omnia of St. Bonaven- 
tura,* some also of an edition of St. Chrysostom,+ in which the Greek 
text is printed in parallel columns with a French translation, a 
reproduction of the great work of Petavius, De Dogmatibus Theologicist 
founded on the last extant edition of Zaccaria, but with a good many 
additional notes; a similar edition of the work of Thomassinus$ 
of the same name as that of Petavius, and a reprint of the 7heologia 
Moralis of Lacroix. All these works are handsomely printed, and 
bear witness, as we have said, to that revival of learning which has 
been a marked feature in the history of the French Church in our 
own time. 

6. A number of works have lately been published by French his- 
torical scholars, which form together a sort of chain or series by 
means of which the student is carried on very pleasantly from the last 
days of the Roman Republic down to the fifth century of the Christian 
era. De Champagny leads the van in this procession of distinguished 
writers, with his Césars, his Rome et la Fudée, and his Antonines, the 
last of which works may be considered as reaching down to the 
conversion of the Empire. M. Albert de Broglie takes up the thread 
of history at the fourth century, in his 7Eglise et PEmpire Romain au 
Quatrieme Siecle, and the reader may then find great pleasure as well 
as profit in turning to the earlier work of Ozanam, La Civilisation au 
Cinguieme Siecle, which, again, was but a part of a larger work 

* Opera Omnia Sancti Bonaventure, ex Ordine Minorum S.R.F. Episcopi 
Card. Albanensis, Parisiis, Lud. Vives, 12 tom. 
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projected by its able and lamented author. We may hope that in 
these days of multitudinous translations, none of these really eminent 
works may remain without its English Version. Mr. Ashley C. Glyn 
has begun with the work of Ozanam:* the last on the list as 
enumerated by us, but perhaps the earliest of all in the date of tis 
production, and in many respects, both on account of the method of 
the author, and the characteristics of the period with which it deals, a 
bock that may be taken as a sort of introduction to the study of the 
formation of Christian society, and, to a certain extent, of what we 
may call the system of Christendom. Studies of this sort are gaining 
ground with us every day, and have already attracted the industry and 
the great literary ability of one of the first of our English Catholic 
writers—Mr. Allies. Mr. Glyn’s translation from Ozanam deserves 
high praise, and will, we hope, be cordially welcomed. 


7. Messrs. Burns and Oates have just published two little tales 
each of considerable merit in its way. Edith Sydneyt goes over the 
well-trodden ground of the history of a series of conversions to the 
Catholic Church, Edith, the heiress of Clare Hall, her cousin, Agnes 
Lyle, another cousin, Henry Vincent (the heir to the property after 
Edith), the curate, Edwyn Hamilton, and the incumbent, Mr. Bruce, 
all find their way, at various times, and by various paths, into the 
bosom of unity. Agnes Lyle becomes a Poor Clare, Edith Sydney 
a Sister of Charity, Henry Vincent becomes “ Father Joseph of the 
Society of Jesus,” and Edwyn Hamilton becomes a Capuchin—and 
dies. There is of course a good deal of controversy here and there 
introduced. This is usually well managed, and Miss Oxenham seems 
to possess considerable powers for the delineation of character and 
incident. Nellie Netterville,t a tale of the great Irish transplantation, 
of the times of Cromwell, is the work of a writer already well known, 
whose reputation will certainly not suffer by her new production. 
By the side of these works we may place Lwcretia{—apparently a 
burlesque attack on the sensational and sentimental literature now so 
unfortunately popular. Lucretia Beverley, or rather Lucky Frummage, 
is a young lady of considerable personal attractions and ample fortune, 
who falls into a succession of scrapes through her own folly,—having 
taken her views of life and her standard of action from modern novels 
of the kind just mentioned. We fear that the poison thus infused into 
the public mind has done a good deal more mischief than is described 
in Lucretia, or than can be remedied by the onslaught of the writer 
before us. 


8. Don Juan Manuel, cousin and friend of Sancho IV and Ferdi- 
nand IV, and for some time guardian to Alphonso XI, the successor 
of Ferdinand, was one of the most famous captains of his day in Spain, 
sometimes engaged in civil war, but more frequently in war against 


‘the Moors, against whom he was in arms as a boy, and almost up to 


the date of his death, at the age of sixty-five, in 1347. It is a curious 
feature of the time that he should have employed his intervals of 


* History of Civilisation in the Fifth Century. Translated by permission from 
the French of A. F. Ozanam, by Ashley C. Glyn, B.A. 2 vols. London: 
Allen & Co. 

+ Edith Sydney. A Tale, by F. M. Oxenham. Burns and Oates, 1868. 

t Nellie Netterville: or, One of the Transplanted. By the author of W7i/d 
Times, &c., Burns and Oates, 1868. 

§ Lucretia: or, the Heroine of the Nineteenth Century. By the author of 
The Owlet of Owletsedge. Masters, 1868. 
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leisure, few and far between, in the collection of stories, and his com- 
pilation, one of the earliest books in the Castilian dialect, should have 
been famous down to the present day. Dr. York has given us a very 
good translation,* published by Mr. Basil Pickering. The stories are 
short, pithy, and often very pointed: contrasting wonderfully, in their 
freedom from grossness, with the celebrated work of Boccacio, who 
was the author’s contemporary. They are all introduced and con- 
cluded in the same manner, which reminds us somewhat of the Princess 
Scheherezade. Count Lucanor tells his counsellor Patronio that some 

uestion has occurred to him or been put to him, and Patronio replies 
that the answer may be illustrated by a story. At the end, we are told 
that Don Juan “found this to be a good example,” and wrote a couplet 
of verses embodying the moral of the tale. It is a very curious and 
interesting book. 


10, We noticed some months ago the publication by Messrs. Kelly 
and Piet, of Baltimore, of the Sermons preached at the late Plenary 
Council of the American Church at Baltimore, and of the Pastoral 
Letter of the Bishops there present. This interesting volumet has now 
been reproduced in Dublin by Mr. Kelly. Mr. Washbourne has 
just published a translation of the Legenda Sti. Francisci of St. 
Bonaventure, by a religious child of St. Francis,t with a few lines of 
Preface by the Archbishop of Westminster. We have also to notice 
an interesting lecture by Father Beste, of the London Oratory, the 
Victories of Rome,§ and an opportune republication, by Mr. Aubrey de 
Vere, of a pamphlet] first issued five years ago, containing a collection 
of expressions of opinion on the subject of the Irish Church Establish- 
ment by the most eminent Protestant statesmen and writers of our 
time. Mr. de Vere might perhaps have added somewhat importantly 
to the contents of the pamphlet if he had carried on his extracts down 
to the present date. People will be tempted to ask how it is, when it 
is almost impossible to find any one with a character who is ready to 
defend the Irish Establishment on grounds of reason and justice, that 
we are still so far off from any practical solution of the questions which 
concern it? We have also received Father Suffield’s Statement of 
Facts% on the subject of Fenianism, a Sermon by Father Bridgett, 
of the Redemptorists, on the Veneration of Relics *** and a new Latin 
Delectus,t+ by Mr. Kavanagh. 


* Don Suan Manuel's Count Lucanor, Translated by James York, M.D. 
Basil M. Pickering. 

+ Sermons on Subjects of the Day, delivered at the Second Plenary Council 
of Baltimore October 1866): the Papal Rescript, Letters of Convocation, &c. 
together with the Pastoral Letter of the Hierarchy. Dublin: Kelly. 

t The Life of St. Francis of Assisi,, from the Legenda Sancti Franciscé of St. 
Bonaventure. Edited, with a Preface, by His Grace the Archbishop of West- 
minster. London: Washbourne. 

§ Zhe Victories of Rome. By K. D. Beste. Priest of the London Oratory. 
London: Washbourne. 

|| Zhe Church Establishment of Ireland, illustrated exclusively by Protestant 
Authorities. With a Preface by Aubrey de Vere. Longmans, 1867. 

% Fenianism and the English People: Statement of Facts. By Father 
Rodulph Suffield, O.P. London: Richardson. 

** The Veneration of Relics. A Sermon preached at the solemn translation 
of the Body of the Child-Martyr S. Urban, at St. Alphonsus’ Limerick. By the 
Rev. F. S. Bridgett, C.SS.R. Dublin: Duffy. 

++ A New Latin Delectus, with the Rules of Syntax. By M. Kavanagh, 
Whitaker and Co, 
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The Dogmatic teaching of the Book of 
Common Prayer. 


THE Anglican Prayer-book has always been, in a certain sense, the 
stronghold and the mainstay of the more “advanced” school among 
those who are bound to its use. Taken, as far as nine-tenths of its 
contents are concerned, either from the Bible or the Breviary, with its 
prayers almost all Catholic in their origin, and making profuse use of 
Scripture, it is no wonder that to those who were not aware of its his- 
tory, or who seldom cast a glance into its remoter recesses, in which 
certain State services and a certain collection of theological statements 
called “Articles of Religion” lay ensconced, it should breathe that 
sober, quiet, and grave tone of religious feeling which in the last gene- 
ration was so happily enshrined in verse by the author of the Christian 
Year. To a Catholic, the Anglican Prayer-book must always have 
an ugly and repulsive look, for he knows how the old services of the 
Church have been mutilated and hashed up in its composition, and 
he perceives with pain and indignation how much has been omitted of 
what he has been accustomed to make the food of his daily devotion. 
Our Blessed Lady has been almost banished from the services and 
prayers : it is almost a matter of wonder that her name has been left in 
the Creed. But the piously disposed Anglican knows nothing of the 
system of devotion which his teachers have pulled to pieces : he knows 
nothing of that hatred of Catholic truth which guided them in their 
omissions, and he enjoys thankfully and profitably what they have not 
been able to take from him. We have spoken up to this point of the 
Praycr-book in general: but it is necessary to say that there is one 
part of it, and that the most important part, which is far worse than 
the rest. In using this language, we are only echoing the words and 
expressing the feelings of the most “ advanced” Anglicans themselves. 
They may forgive their “ Reformers” for the manner in which they 


_have pulled the Breviary to pieces and shut our Blessed Lady and all 


the Saints out ofthe Litany. But the Communion Office pinches them 
sorely. There, in what they would fain believe is the “ Liturgy” itself, 
in the ancient and Catholic sense of the word, in the very heart and 
core of their system of worship, in that solemn act which they wish to 
associate with the Sacramental Presence of their Saviour and His 
Adorable Sacrifice, they find themselves no longer presented merely 
with clumsy mutilations and irreverent omissions—the ancient forms 
have not only been turned, as it were, inside out and upside down, 
but the most serious alterations in order, matter, and form, have becn 
introduced in such a manner as to suggest, if not to impose, the 
gravest divergence from the doctrine of the ante-Reformation Church. 
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In the rest of the Prayer-book, the Breviary is simply lopped and 
cut down: in the Communion Office there are certain things which 
may remind the reader cf the Missal, but they are like the marble 
fragments of an old Grecian temple imbedded at intervals in a wall 
of the commonest brick. Few people, probably, have ever thought 
of inserting negative propositions and direct denials of doctrine into 
forms of prayer, and thus it is that the Anglican Communion Office, 
associated as it is with the most solemn and devotional act of 
Christian life, is not quite so much of a bondage to the “ Catholic- 
minded” Anglican as the Thirty-nine Articles themselves: but to 
those who know what a really Catholic liturgy is, and who can take 
account of the doctrinal intention which has presided over the 
formation of this part of the Common Prayer-book as it now stands, 
it is, perhaps, little less obnoxious. 

It is certainly a very strange phenomenon, that so many intelligent 
and earnest-minded persons should be able to persuade themselves 
that the precept of Catholic Unity is to be interpreted in their own 
case as an injunction to remain in exile from the Church, and that 
the law of orthodoxy binds them to pledge themselves in the most 
solemn manner to formulas from which every orthodox instinct 
within them shrinks with alarm if not with abhorrence. Sctting aside 
other and higher considerations, we must look for a solution of 
the problem mainly to the force of custom and of religious tradition, 
which makes it always natural for well disposed minds to look to 
the better part and hide from their eyes the deformities of the 
system in which they have been trained, in happy ignorance of its 
historical character. We must remember also that the onward 
progress of opinion among Anglicans has not reached the point 
at which the orthodoxy of the Communion Office is given up. We 
have heard some bold speaking lately about the Thirty-nine Articles : 
and, we must confess that the candour of those who acknowledge 
that they wish they were “well rid of them”’—to use an expression 
said to have been uttered by a late “Bishop” of the Establishment con- 
cerning the Athanasian Creed—seems to us much more English 
and straightforward than the attempts recently made in so many 
influential quarters to put a Tridentine gloss on the Articles, and 
even to make them and the Communion Office square with the 
Catholic doctrine of Transubstantiation. But we have seen so 
many strange things in our time that perhaps we may cven yet 
have some day to witness the abandonment of the defence of the 
Communion Office by Anglican clergymen, who may take refuge 
in a revival of the First Prayer-book of Edward VI., or of the 
“Sarum Rite” itself. But to the majority of the party of whom 
we speak, the orthodoxy of the present Office seems still to be 
worth fighting for. They set aside the positive declarations of the 
Articles, the significant omissions of the Catechism, and the outrage- 
ously offensive language of what is called the Black Rubric against 
Adoration, which stares them in the face at the close of the form 
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of service which they are taught to use when they intend to receive 
the Holy Communion and worship our Lord in His Sacramental 
Presence. Some of them, as our readers are aware, have recently 
gone so far in devotion to this particular badge of their own slavery 
as to take its words and dress them out into a formal doctrinal 
declaration on the subject of the Real Presence! We read in ancient 
times of Christian states having been forced by the predominant 
power of Mahometan neighbours to pay them a yearly tribute in 
the degrading form of a certain number of youths and maidens: 
but who ever heard of their parading the fact and making a boast 
of it? We are happy to think that many of the more Catholic-minded 
members of the High Church party abstained from joining in this 
ingenious attempt to set forth what was thought to be Catholic 
doctrine in language which no Protestant could object to, because 
it was the language of the Anglican formularies: nor is this the 
only evidence in which we have lately had to rejoice, of the ten- 
dency manifested among some members of this party to emancipate 
themselves from the trammels fastened on them in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Let us hope that an independent study 
of Catholic doctrine and a fearless criticism of Anglican formularies 
by means of orthodox standards may soon show them what is the 
only true opinion that can be formed of the doctrinal character 
of the Prayer-book. 

Canon Estcourt’s lately published pamphlet* is certainly well 
calculated to assist its readers to pronounce a true judgment upon 
some at least of the questions involved in this inquiry. It seems 
to have been written in answer to a challenge to its author made 
by the writer of an article in the Christian Remembrancer nearly 
two years ago. In that article Canon Estcourt was attacked for 
having stated that there are various points in the Prayer-book in 
which that compilation is at variance with the Council of Trent. 
It is somewhat startling to find the organ of not the most advanced 
section among Anglican High Churchmen seeming to think it 
worth while to maintain the. possibility of a reconciliation between 
the Tridentine Decrees and the Prayer-book: but it would appear 
that no great amount of theological learning is necessary in order 
to vindicate the accuracy of Canon Estcourt’s assertions. His 
method may be illustrated by a comparatively short letter, repub- 
lished as an Appendix to the pamphlet before us, in which he meets 
the complaints of the Christian Remembrancer as to certain charges 
which he had made against expressions in the Prayer-book. Thus, 
the Reformers, after striking out Confirmation from the catalogue 
of the Sacraments, altered the old Catholic prayer used in the 
administration of that sacred rite, omitting all mention of the gifts 


* The Dogmatic Teaching of the Book of Common Prayer on the Holy 
Eucharist. By E. FE. Estcourt, M.A., Canon of St Chad’s, Birmingham. 


Longmans, 1868. 
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of the Holy Ghost, and of His “coming to take up His abode in 
those who are confirmed,” and of their being “made the temples of 
His glory.” Instead of these petitions they inserted a prayer that 
“they may be certified by this sign of Thy favour and gracious 
goodness towards them.” ‘This change could not have been made 
but for the prevalent heresy of the day, by which the doctrine of 
inherent grace was denied, and grace itself declared to mean only 
the favour of God: a heresy the influence of which accounts for 
the change of the words of the Angelic Salutation in St. Luke from 
“Hail full of grace !” to “hail thou who art highly favoured,” and 
which was expressly condemned by the Council of Trent. Of 
course, in themselves, the words “ certify them by this sign of Thy 
favour and goodness towards them,” may bear a sense which is not 
heretical,—and the same may be said of a great number of formulas 
condemned by the Church or rejected by her orthodox children in 
times when some particular heresy was prevalent, by the promoters 
of which those formulas were put forward as the expression of their 
opinions. The words in question are heretical in the sense in which 
they were put forward by the maintainers of the particular heresy 
just mentioned by us, and in which they were substituted for others, 
expressing the Catholic doctrine which those heretics intended to 
remove from the Prayer-book in that particular place. Canon 
Estcourt justifies in the same manner similar statements made by 
him as to the forms of “absolution” in the Daily Service and the 
Communion Office in the Prayer-book. Judged by the standard 
of the Church’s doctrine, and considered in the light of the inten- 
tion of the framers of the Prayer-book, they cannot be disconnected 
from the heretical denial of the Catholic truth, in consequence of 
which they were introduced. . 

Applying these principles to the Anglican Communion Office, and 
generally to the teaching of the Prayer-book with respect to the 
Holy Eucharist—which is the main subject of his pamphlet—Canon 
Estcourt leaves no doubt on the mind of his readers as to the import 
of that teaching. He traces the present Anglican formulary through 
the various changes which it has undergone since the first “ Book 
of King Edward,” in which the name “ Mass” was still retained, 
as well as what may be called the framework of the ancient Liturgy 
of the Sarum Missal. Even in this form, in which,—if degrees of 
comparison can be admitted in such a matter—the Prayer Book 
may be said to have been ten times more nearly orthodox than in 
its present Communion Office—every word that implies a true and 
real Sacrifice was omitted, and the part of the Liturgy the most 
mutilated of all was just the most solemn and the most venerable, 
that is, the Canon itself. Surely, the Anglican readers of Canon 
Estcourt’s pages, who will probably be among those who would 
cry out against any change in their present “Canon”—so to call 
it—almost as against a sacrilege—must be ready to admit that no- 
thing but the necessity for a thorough and tremendous change in 
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doctrine could by any possibility justify the mutilation here spoken 
of. Nor can there be the slightest doubt of the heretical character 
of the change. It was intended, and the intention was perfectly 
carried out, to sweep away all vestige of the doctrine of the Sacrifice. 
On the other hand, some ambiguity was allowed to remain as to the 
doctrine of the Real Presence; and this ambiguity, among other 
things, roused the Protestant indignation of the apostate friar, 
Martin Bucer, in conformity with whose remonstrances the formula 
was still further altered in what is called the Second Book of King 
Edward, which is in all material points and with but a few verbal 
alterations the present Anglican Office. “The, Sign of the Cross, 
the Introit, and Kyrie Eleison were omitted : the Gloria in Excelsis 
was transposed to the end instead of the beginning ; of the prayer 
answering to the Canon great part was omitted, and the remainder 
was divided into three portions and placed in different parts of the rite ; 
the Commemoration of the Saints and of the faithful departed omitted 
entirely ; the Prayer before Consecration altered; in place of the 
ancient words of giving Communion a Zuinglian form was instituted ; 
and the whole arrangement was so changed as no longer to present 
any resemblance to the Mass.” We must refer our readers to Canon 
Estcourt’s pages for a particular comparison between the distinct 
statements implied in the two several Books of King Edward: 
but we think that no fair reader, after taking into consideration the 
changes made in the prayers, and the heretical opinions of those 
who made them and of their contemporaries, can refuse his assent 
to the conclusion which leaves no doubt as to the doctrine of the 
Common Prayer-book. ‘That book “teaches and professes by im- 
plication that the Body and Blood of Christ are given and received 
in the Communion only in a spiritual manner, and by faith: that 
our Lord is not present in the consecrated species, but only in the 
soul of the receiver: that He is received only by the faithful, and 
not by the unfaithful and impenitent: and thus that He is not given, 
or received, or eaten in the Holy Eucharist sacramentally and really 
in the sense which the Catholic Church believes and teaches.” (p.50.) 

It is only putting this in other words, to say that the doctrine of the 
Prayer-book is that which has been condemned by the Catholic 
Church as heretical. The writers against whom Canon Estcourt is 
arguing do not, in the present controversy, claim to make any dis- 
tinction between the Catholic Church and the Council of Trent. 
Their assertion is, that the Prayer-book and the Council do not teach 
different or at least irreconcileable doctrines. We cannot imagine 
how this can be any longer maintained in the face of the facts adduced 
in this pamphlet. Our readers are aware of the shifts and tricks upon 
language to which some Anglicans have lately had recourse* in order 
to gain the liberty of using the terms of the Prayer Book in a sense 
foreign to that of its framers, and, we will venture to say, quite un- 


* See 4 Commentary on a Late Manifesto. THE MONTH, vol vii. p. 62 seq, 
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suspected by nine-tenths of those who use it. Some Anglicans have 
betaken themselves to St. Thomas, and other Catholic theologians 
who have followed him or commented upon him, and, by the use of 
certain technical distinctions, they have persuaded themselves, not that 
the Prayer-book teaches Catholic doctrine, but that when it seems to 
deny Catholic doctrine it teaches nothing at all. Now surely the 
words of the Prayer-book must either be taken in the ordinary sense 
of the English language of the present day, or in the theological 
language of the men who compiled them. If there is to be any 
learning brought in to explain them or tocomment upon them, it must 
be just that learning which Canon Estcourt has brought to bear upon 
them. Anglicans cannot escape by declaring that they have nothing 
to do with Bucer or Luther or Cranmer or Latimer or Jewell or 
Parker or Grindall, and at the same time take refuge in the refine- 
ments of the schools. We quite believe that in their hearts they 
abominate Bucer and Cranmer nearly as much as Catholics abominate 
them : but their ecclesiastical position, their doctrine, their formularies,. 
their most solemn acts of worship, come to them as an inheritance 
from these men, and can never be freed from the stain of their 
parentage. 

For our own part, we should be quite ready to accept the other 
alternative hinted at above, and allow the character of the doctrine of 
the Prayer-book and its language to be tested by the common under- 
standing of Englishmen. We have heard a good deal lately about 
the honesty of our countrymen and their dislike of illusion, and we 
must confess to a certain feeling of repugnance or at least of sus- 
picion when such considerations are dragged into theological discus- 
sions. But we think that Englishmen are at all events capable of 
understanding tolerably well the words of their own language. Yet 
what would be the effect upon the most “advanced” Anglican congre- 
gation, if a law were passed—not to forbid vestments, or candles, or 
incense, or prostrations, or elevation, or any other of the novelties 
lately introduced—but simply to oblige those who may choose to 
introduce them to balance them by the solemn reading in the midst 
of their “High Celebration,” of the dogmatic statements of the Prayer- 
book and Articles on the subject of the Holy Eucharist? How long 
would the congregation of St. Alban’s or St. Mary Magdalene’s hold 
together, if the vested “ Priest” were to turn round to them after their 
Communion, and tell them in the words of the Prayer-book, and no 
others, what they were to think of it? “ Brethren,” they might say, 
“you have been kneeling at the rails of what we call the ‘Altar,’ and 
what the Church of England calls a ‘table’ only. We have invited you, 
whether communicants or not, to be present at the ‘Adorable Sacrifice,’ 
and the Prayer-book has carefully expunged from its pages all 
mention of any sacrifice but that of ‘praise and thanksgiving.’ You 
have knelt, whether to receive the Communion, or during the Sacrifice, 
and you gladly remember that our Church tells you that ‘no adoration 
is intended, or ought to be done, either unto the sacramental bread 
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and wine there bodily received, or unto any corporal presence of 
Christ’s natural Flesh and Blood.’ The books we have put into your 
hands, and the discourses we have addressed to you from the pulpit 
must have suggested to you the idea that Christ our Lord is really 
present, and that the bread and wine which we administer to you with 
so much reverence are not what they were before the so-called con- 
secration, but the Body and Blood of Christ. Remember moreover, 
brethren, that ‘ the Sacramental Bread and Wine remain still in their 
very natural substances, and therefore may not be adored—for that 
were idolatry,—and that ‘the natural Body and Blood of our Saviour 
Christ are in heaven and not here.’ We have taught you to sing 
Roman Catholic hymns, and to use ancient forms of devotion based 
on the belief that Christ is present on every altar throughout the 
Church at the time of the Holy Sacrifice, and of course you have 
understood us just to mean, what ‘our Church’ tells us, that it is against 
the truth of Christ’s natural body to be at one time in more places 
than one.” We venture to think that the labours of the Ritualist 
Commission would be very much simplified, if a full and solemn 
recital before the congregation of the simple dogmatic statements of 
the Prayer-book were made the condition, ¢o¢ies guoties, of a High 
Celebration, and the use of vestments. We are far from saying that 
it is impossible for the subtle and resolute ingenuity of certain Angli- 
can students to persuade themselves, or to seem to persuade them- 
selves, that the words of their Prayer-book can be strained so as not 
quite to deny Catholic truth, nor have we any slur to throw on 
the conscientiousness or sincerity of particular persons. We only 
say that as the light of day dissipates many a phantom of the 
twilight, so the presence and silent witness of an attentive and 
interested congregation of educated men is a sound test by which 
many of the illusions of the closet may sometimes be dispelled. 
History tells us of the judgment at once passed by the faithful in 
the cathedral of Constantinople on the Nestorian heresy when first 
broached by its author. There is no Catholic congregation in the 
world which would not receive “the Black Rubric” with indignation and 
disgust. The Ritualists profess that they have educated their con- 
gregations in orthodox doctrine as regards the Holy Eucharist, 
and that the Prayer-book teaches the same doctrine. What can 
_ be fairer than that they should test the language of their own for- 
mularies by the instincts of their own disciples ? 
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